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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
(ts predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence 1. Adams. 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prevaid in the United States and Canada 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CU4ANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
Jress is ordered both the oid and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers. 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty certs per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
sew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther's missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing Hous c 
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Fifth World Congregational Council 


Church union, world peace and prohibi- 
tion are the foremost topics slated for at- 
tention at the fifth world Congregational 
conclave which will take place when the 
International Congregational Council holds 
its decennial meeting July 1 to 8 at Bourne- 
mouth, England. 

The church union issue will be crystal- 
lized in the consideration of the proposed 
scheme of union between the United 
Church of South India, formed by Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian and Reformed 
converts, and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church of South India and the Anglican 
or Episcopal Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. This proposed scheme from In- 
dia is expected to be the test case for 
church union sentiment at the Lambeth 
Conference when the 395 bishops of the 
Anglican or Episcopal Churches through- 
out the world meet in London, July 5 to 
Aug. 9, under the chairmanship of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The Fourth of July will be celebrated 
by the International Congregational Coun- 
cil with an Independence Day banquet, at 
which Premier Ramsay MacDonald will 
speak and a message will be read from 
President Hoover. The American dele- 
gation will return the felicitations of good- 
will expressed in this country two years ago 
by a pilgrimage party of 1,250 British 
Congregationalists at a banquet in their 
honor at the Astor Hotel, New York, 
where messages were read from President 
Coolidge and King George. 

The consideration of the responsibility 
of the churches for world peace will be 
led by Dr. Fred B. Smith, New York, 
moderator of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches in the United 
States and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. 

Prohibition has first place under the 
head of ‘‘social experiments,’’ and the 
American viewpoint will be expressed by 
William Knowles Cooper, Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the National Congrega- 
tional Laymen’s Advisory Committee. 

The retiring moderator of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council is Dr. 
James L. Barton, Boston, secretary emeri- 
tus of the American Congregational 
Foreign Mission Board and organizer and 
president of the Near East Relief. Wel- 
come to the Council will be extended at 
the opening of the meeting by the Mayor 
of Bournemouth, P. M. Bright; by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester and by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Hampshire, Major 
General J. E. B. Seeley. 

The Americans on the program include: 
Miss Margaret Slattery, Boston; President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College; Dr. William E. Barton, 
former moderator of the National Con- 
gregational Council; Dr. Clarence H.Wil- 
son, New York, chairman of the Executive 
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Committee, National Congregational Coun- 
ceil; Dr. Harry P. Dewey,'tlymouth Church, © 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. William E. Dud-— 
ley, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.;_ 
Dr. Russell H. Stafford, Old South Church, — 
Boston; Dr. Chester B. Emerson, Wood- © 
ward Avenue Church, Detroit, Mich.; 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, [Euclid 


Dr. 
Avenue Church, Cleveland, O.; Rev. 
Warren W. Pickett, Church in the Garden, 
Forest Hills, New York, and president of 


the directors of the New York State Con- — 


gregational Conference; Dr. Jay T. Stock- 
ing, Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo.; 
President Albert W. Palmer, 


Clinchy, Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 


Rey. Jason Noble Fierce, First Church, 4 


Washington, D. C.; Rev. Dr. Oscar E. 
Maurer, 


Chicago ~ 
Theological Seminary; Rev. Russell J. — 


Center Church, New Haven, © 


Conn.; Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, former 


moderator of the National Congregational A 
Council; Rev. William E. Gilroy, Boston, ~ 
Mass., editor the Congregationalist; Rev. — 


Douglas Horton, Brookline, Mass. 


The International Congregational Coun- © 
Other — 
meetings have been held at Boston in 1899; — 
at Edinburgh in 1908 and at Boston in ~ 
The Council has 450 voting dele- © 
gates representing 24,275 churches with — 


cil was organized 1891 at London. 


1920. 


a constituency of 6,000,000 in Great 
Britain, the United States, Canada, and 
twenty-eight other countries on all con- 
tinents. In several countries, notably 
Canada, North India and South India, 
the Council has representatives from 
United Churches in which the Congrega- 
tionalists have merged. The delegates 
from the United Church of South India 
will include the moderator, Rev. J. V. 
Chelliah, who is now in New York, and 
will sail with the American delegation. 

The Congregationalists originated as 
the “‘Separatists’’ or ‘‘Independents’’ who 
were the extreme radical wing of the Puri- 
tan movement in England and began to 
separate from the Anglican Church or the 
Church of England during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Congregational 
churches have consistently advocated 
democracy in all matters of both doctrine 
and church government, and each indi- 
vidual local church is independent and self- 
governing in a{l respects. The first Con- 
gregationalists in this country were the 
Mayflower Pilgrims who founded Plym- 
outh, Mass., in 1620. The Puritans who 
founded Boston ten years later, in 1630, 
joined with the ‘‘Separatists’’ of Plymouth 
in establishing Independent or Congrega- 
tional churches, although in England the 
Puritans had been in full affiliation with 
the Anglican Church. The proposed 
union of the Anglican Church in India 
with the United Church of South India is 
an attempt to heal a breach of four cen- 
turies standing. 

(Continued on page 796) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 3 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of a}l souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SERIOUS CHARGES AGAINST THE EDITOR 
RANKNESS compels us to take notice publicly of 
charges recently made against the editor of 
this paper before a committee of the United 
States Senate. We should give the fathers of the 
church an opportunity to take up these charges and 
_ deprive the editor of his position and his ministerial 
_ fellowship if they see fit. 

“Candidly and fully and courageously’’—we 
have her word for it in the printed testimony—a good 
lady of the District of Columbia, appearing before 
the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
exhumed the corpses of the dead past. 

This lady is the president of the Parents’ League 
and “chairman of the Joint Committee for the Elec- 
tion of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia.” 

The Senate Committee gave a hearing on a bill 
that takes the appointment of members of the Board 
of Education from the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the District and provides that they shall be elected. 
The bill has been pending for years. It bears the 
name of a singularly upright and useful Senator— 
Capper of Kansas. Its passage would be welcomed 
heartily by the Justices. Congress apparently has 
been on the verge of passing it several times, but has 
drawn back at the last moment. 

This amiable lady president and chairman began 
her address by saying that such criticism as she had to 
offer, and she would infinitely prefer to offer none, 
would be “‘a criticism of the system, the school law, 
and the philosophy underlying it, not of individuals.” 
Then—biff—slap—and the sound of claws scratching 
—and she proceeded to cite as her fundamental reason 
for a change that in the spring of 1916 ‘‘a person whose 
public acts indicated that he did not believe in the 
American form of government became president of the 
school board.’”’ That person—with great fear and 
trembling we pen the words—she named. We can 
not bring ourselves to spell out the name, but we admit 
that he was the present editor of this venerable and 
respectable paper. He ruled as an autocrat. Strong 
men and women associated with him were putty in 
his hands. He secured the dismissal of all who ever 
voted against his measures, and the reappointment of 
his tools. He forced out an able superintendent of 
schools wanted by the people. He said: “The public 
be damned. I have five votes.’”” He added: “I will 


see the Parents’ League in hell before I will accede to 
their wishes.”” And so on through several pages of this 
recent Senate Document (Number 579) the charges 
run. To be sure some of then appear in a speech of 
that prince of humorists the Hon. Pat Harrison, Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, who has been known to speak 
“with his tongue in his cheek.’’ But the charges are 
there revived by a kind lady, servant of the public, 
with the pious aspiration that never again may such 
evil conditions obtain. 

We havereceived several letters asking us to bring 
suit for slander against this good lady. (The Senators, 
of course, quite properly, are exempt.) We should as 
soon think of suing the warm soft breezes of the 
springtime, or the sinuous winding course of a lovely 
babbling brook. 

It may be irrelevant, but we must state that 
the great school system of the District of Columbia, 
with the fine support of Congress, has forged steadily 
ahead until it rapidly is becoming a model for the 
nation. Some of these alleged tools of the president 
of the board strangely developed independence and 
strength of their own. In no other capacity have 
they ever been thought of as tools. 

But for the former president and present editor 
the writer has little to say that is good. The lady 
has shown him up to the generation now on the stage. 
It is a fair question with us whether it is not the duty 
of some of the church authorities to carry on her 
noble work and bring it to a climax. 

There may be carpers who will say that it is hardly 
sportsmanlike to make charges right and left where a 
person has no chance to defend himself, to cite as 
“neglect’’ absence from the country when a person 1s 
off in the service of his country, but these persons may 
be ignored as unversed in politics as ‘‘she is practised” 
in some of the parents’ leagues. 

The whole Universalist connection should recog- 
nize the spirit in which the lady president did her 
work. As one of our ribald humorists put it: “She 
seen her duty and she done noble.” 

Quite apart from any personal interest, we com- 
mend Senate Document 579 for the light it throws on 
the lady’s methods in presenting her case. Sharply 
questioned by a Senator when she made the assertion 
that a member of the school board had said, ““The 
schools are being administered in the interest of those 
who are administering them,’ she refused to qualifv 


m | 


her statement in any way, but finally agreed to ask 
the gentleman alleged to have said this if she might 
tell his name. Later she sent to the committee 
her letter asking this permission and the reply. From 
the lady’s letter we learn that the remark remembered 
so accurately and quoted so positively was made four 
or five years earlier. In her effort to recall it to the 
gentleman’s mind, she added to it several qualifying 
clauses which materially changed its meaning, but 
which she forgot to mention in her direct testimony 
(and even then he did not remember it). She also 
said—and this, too, she forgot to tell the Senatorial 
committee—that she had never interpreted the state- 
ment ‘‘as applying more specifically to the Washing- 
ton school system than to any other school system.” 

We wonder it the caliber of some of its proponents 
has had anything to do with the failure of Congress 
to pass the bill under discussion. 


FELLOW EDITORS ABROAD 


R. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, editor of the 

Christian Register, sailed from Quebec on June 

14 with a party of American Unitarians bound 

for Iceland, where a great Unitarian celebration is to 

be held. Dr. Wiliam E. Gilroy, editor of the Con- 

gregationalist, sailed from New York on the same day 

with a party of Congregationalists bound for the fifth 

world meeting of that church, to be held in Bourne- 
mouth, England. 

At the last meeting of the Church Press Club 
of Boston, the editor of this paper invited each of these 
brother editors to contribute a three thousand word 
article to the Christian Leader, which would give the 
high spots of these two important pilgrimages and 
relate some of the personal contacts of the respective 
editors. Both fellow editors have agreed to do this, 
and the editor of the Christian Leader will see that 
proofs go to the other brethren of the fraternity 
throughout the country for simultaneous use. We 
look forward with deep interest to what these two 
keen, competent observers and interpreters will have 
to report. 


MENTAL SELF CURE 


NE of our ministers about Easter time came near 

a physical breakdown. The strain of the year 

had been very great. He found that when he 

went into the pulpit to preach he was almost over- 
come with fear. He consulted his doctor, got some 
medicine and some good advice, and went back to 
work. Then he became worse again and went back to 
the doctor and said to him, ‘Last Sunday I felt this 


fear coming on me and I offered a special prayer for. 


” 


help.” ‘That is all very well,” said the doctor. ‘I 
want you to do that, but I want you also to approach 
the thing in a more dare-devil spirit. Make your 
preparation, arrange your sermon notes, then look 
your congregation in the face and tell them to do 
something. You don’t need to do it out loud, but 
mentally tell them to go to hell, and then start preach- 
ing!” 
It is said that ever since this minister has preached 
th remarkable fire and vigor. It is said also that 
his sermons have a new spiritual depth and power. 
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We are not endorsing profanity. We are not 


down on congregations. We are simply suggesting 
that there is a sound psychological principle back of 
the advice of the doctor. What this wise physician 
meant to have the minister say to himself was: “‘I can 
dominate this situation. I am adequate for this job. 
This congregation is not so formidable that I need to 
bescared. I canand I will do my best.” 


* * 


A SANE VISITOR FROM INDIA 

S interesting a man as Boston has seen in many a 

day is the Rev. J. V. Chelliah, vice-principal 

of Jaffna College, Jaffna, Ceylon, and president 

of the South India United Church. Mr. Chelliah is 

now on his way to London to attend the conference of 

Congregationalists and other important church gath- 
erings. 


In an informal meeting, Mr. Chelliah was asked 


this question: “‘An American religious paper is in- 
sisting that missionaries must identify themselves 
with the nationalist aspirations of the country in 
which they are working. Is that true of India?” 
In reply, Mr. Chelliah said something like this: 
“What do you mean by the nationalist aspira- 


tions of India? We have extremists who are in- | 


fluenced by Moscow and who say ‘Scrap Britain 
and scrap God.’ It may have been his experiences 
with these which induced Mahatma Gandhi to say 


recently in a letter to which reference was made in the — 
New York Times, ‘I have been dragged into this thing — 


against my will.’ 

“We have liberals like Sastri who say to Britain, 
‘Give us self-government within the British Empire 
as soon as possible.’ 

“We have the Mohammedans who say, ‘Give us 


self-government, but see to it that our rights are re- | 


spected by the great Hindu majority.’ We have the 
native princes who say, ‘Let reforms go on as they are 
going now.’ We have the outcaste who says, ‘Save us 
from these Hindus.’ 

“There are seventy million Mohammedans, 
seventy million under the native princes, and sixty 
million outcastes. That leaves only a section of the 
three hundred niillion people to deal with, and these 
are divided into two great parties. 

““When a person advises missionaries to identify 
themselves with the nationalist aspirations of a 
country, it is necessary for him to say what national- ~ 
ist aspirations he means.’ 


z 


E 
j 


Mr. Chelliah believes that if England makes clear ; 


her intention to give India dominion status in the 


near future-and call a conference of leaders to deter- _ 
mine how and when the/thing should be done, the ~ 


present disturbance will die down at once. 


In this connection the publication of the first — 
volume of the report of the Simon Commission is an — 
event of major importance and arouses the keenest — 


interest in volume two, which is to appear June 24. 


It is a cheering thing that all parties represented on — 


° 


the Commission, labor, liberal and conservative, agree — 


in the recommendations. 


It is a pleasure to meet Christian gentlemen from — 


India like Principal Chelliah, absolutely loyal to their 


country, who recognize the difficulties in the situation — 


Fiasco | 
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the side both of Great Britain and of India, who 
pve none of their breath denouncing England, who 
not distrust all the motives of all the British, and 
i) have unbounded faith in the power of men of 
bd will to find a solution. 


! * * 


CONGRATULATIONS TO DEAN 
| EAN ACADEMY has completed sixty-four years 
} of useful service. The average attendance of 
pupils for the year, 312, was the largest in 
| history of the school. Of these 214 were boarding 
Ipils. The increase in endowment was the largest 
recent years, $24,595 being added to the perma- 
t funds during the year, but Principal Peirce says 
at very considerable increases must be made to 
hat fast multiplying school needs. Important im- 
»vements have been made during the year to the 
jmpus and the athletic field. / 
Best of all, the scholastic work of the year has 
en kept at a high level. Principal Peirce would 
p to that. And the moral tone of the school also 
is been high. 
Dr. Barbour, the new president of Brown Uni- 
vsity, was the speaker at the annual commence- 
ent, and there was a large attendance of alumni. 
Every Universalist is proud of the fact that 
ir people started this school and that Universalist 
oney and personal service to a very great extent 
ive made it what it is. They are glad also that its 
irit is so broad that people of all faiths patronize it. 
cS * 
SOME MIGHTY GOOD UNIVERSALISTS 


HE tall, weather-beaten Universalist minister 
came along the street headed for his old weather- 
beaten Ford touring car. He had to be inter- 

pted, because he seldom comes into the office. He 
.d to be pumped, for he never tells his troubles. 
it at last he told his story of personal anxiety and 
rrow over the illness of some one dear to him, of his 
sire to do more for her to make her well, of the fu- 
ity of taking an ordinary trip and of his inability 
take a more extensive one. 

Then he said suddenly: “There are some mighty 
od people in this section.’”’ Pressed for an ex- 
anation, he said: ‘‘One of my friends has given me 
new closed car and I am to get it next week. [ 
lieve it will be just the thing M— needs.” 

Other things he said illustrating the kindness of 
ople, but they are too personal to mention even 
th the reserve that we are using. 

He let us peep into the hearts of good women 
10 toil hard all their days and lay up a little for old 
e, but who offer it gladly to their loved ones when 
trouble. 

He let us see some of these “dickering Yankee 
aders,’’ and how generous they can be when their 
es are opened to the half-hidden struggles going on 
ound them. 

It is the true pastor above all other men on earth 
no discovers some of these secrets of the kind- 
arted who literally stand in terror of letting the 
't hand know what the right hand is doing. 

The superintendents see more of the seamy side 
church life. They are called in more often when 


! 


things do not go right. They hear about the boards 
who drive sharp bargains and the powerful parishioners 
who ruthlessly turn thumbs down. But the pastor 
who gives love and service, to him love and service 
come rolling back. He leads men and women to the 
burden-bearer, and lo, the Great Burden Bearer 
appears to him in the form of a kind old deacon, a 
capable housewife, or a resourceful man of affairs. 
He takes as his motto the implied beatitude, “Blessed 
are the unselfish,’ and he makes the discovery that 
this is a universe of unselfishness. - 

There would be no Universalist Church without 
this kind of Universalists, and as long as they exist 
the highest mission of the Universalist Church will be 
fulfilled. 


* * 


DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
E congratulate the Jewish Institute of Religion 
of New York City and its president, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, upon giving the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity to the Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Most people supposed that Dr. Holmes had the 
degree. We are not advised as to whether he has 
previously requested colleges not to give it to him or 
whether no institution has offered it. We are sure 
that he deserves it, and we are glad that he has ac- 
cepted it from the Jewish Institute, only five years 
old but already a power in the educational world. 

Dr. Holmes is a mystical iconoclast, a constructive 
destructionist, a theistic humanist, a loving hater, and 
various other paradoxical things. He is a brave and 
lovable man, a unique figure in the American pulpit, 
wrong as often as he is right, and more useful when 
he is wrong than many of us are when weare right.. 

We do not know what the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity will do to him. We suspect that it will not 
do anything except make him love Rabbi Wise and 
his Jewish friends a little more, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. But we do know that he deserves it. 

*k * 


STAND THEM IN RASPBERRY JUICE 
HE vulgarization of marriage,” as a distinguished 
Congregational minister calls it, goes on. This 
time it is a Lowell Congregational minister in- 
volved. On May 24, he performed the ceremony for 
a coach on the pitcher’s mound of a baseball diamond, 
with the crowd assembled for the game as guests. 
The president of the Lowell Textile Institute addressed 
the crowd. Up in the air, down in the pond, on the 
baseball diamond, we have had weddings lately. 
There remain the running track with the starter’s 
pistol as a fancy touch, the circus trapeze, the para- 
chute jump and a host of other possibilities. For 
those employed in canneries, it would be colorful for 
bride and groom’‘to stand up to the neck in (cold) 
red raspberry juice, with the minister balanced on the 
edge of the cauldron. For snake charmers and lion 
tamers, for ash, trash and garbage collectors, equally 
loud and appropriate rituals could be devised. Even 
for an editor an. attractive ceremony could be ar- 
ranged by grouping irate subscribers in various pos- 
tures of exhortation and rebuke and staging the affair 
in the casting room near the lead-pot or around the 
linotype machine. 
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The Ware Lecture---1930 


William L. Sullivan 


Both theists and humanists were represented on 
the Anniversary Week program of the Unitarians. One 
of the most interesting and important features of An- 
versary Week is the Ware Lecture. This year the 
speaker chosen for this important post was the Rey. 
William L. Sullivan, D. D., recently called to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Germantown, Pa. Dr. Sullivan has 
come into the forefront of things recently as a speaker 
and a writer for theism and as a critic of behaviorism 
and so-called humanism. His style is an amazing com- 
bination of piety andirony. He is a master of the most 
biting sarcasm, and he is obviously a man of the deepest 
and truest religious experience. In the Ware Lecture 
this year, he discussed the causes of the downfall of 
nations and institutions, ascribing it to their neglect 
of the individual, and he held up as the supreme mission 
of the liberal church the duty of emphasizing the im- 
portance of the soul of man as the first factor in history 
and the moral order as the foundation of all order. 

In the Christian Leader of June 7, 1930, we pub- 
lished the address of the Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, one of 
the leading spokesmen of the humanists. 


may HH Ware Lectureship requires of the person 

who is honored with the responsibility of it 
that he treat a subject of present importance 
in the light of the Christian religion. These 
are significant terms, pointing to the faith and purpose 
that have animated every representative of this 
household of ours who has been admired by the world 
for his genius or revered for spiritual power. To the 
Ware and other families who have sustained this faith 
and brought honor to it we give our high respect. 
And many of us will hope that we are not yet prepared 
to speak to this Christian profession a summary dis- 
missal and lasting farewell. 

Let me now approach the subject of this lecture 
by making several simple statements, the pertinence 
of which will, I trust, presently appear. It is then an 
elementary truth of physics that if anything is to fall 
it must first be raised up. A man can not fall if he is 
lying flat on the ground. And this holds not only in 
physics but in history and life. A society of savages 
can not suffer decadence or decay. So long as it 
remains savage it goes on indefinitely in its tribal 
monotony, knowing neither renaissance, nor reforma- 
tion, nor decline. But civilization means a lifting up, 
and with the elevation comes the peril of a fall. The 
higher the ascent the more disastrous the collapse. 
The privilege of growth involves the glory of danger. 
This is the paradox of morals, the tragic element in 
history, the substance of the stern admonitions spoken 
to the present from the past. 

Another simple statement from the rudiment of 

hysics. If a body falls it falls down, never up. 
Again this holds true in history, although one of man’s 
oldest delusions attempts to deny it. For repeatedly 
we observe in some of the grossest of eras the claim 
put forward that the grossness is greatness, that the 
decline isan ascent. A sad deception! We do not fall 
up, we have to climb up. And if we refuse to listen 
to the higher voices that urge us to the labor of climb- 
ing, if we say that an ideal that once exhilarated and 
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inspired us is grown too hard, if, having known gran 
eur, we prefer cheapness, then we may be sure thi 
our direction is downward and its end is havoc. — 

One statement further of this primary grade a1 
we shall be ready to work our alphabet into connecte 
discourse. Human institutions tend to fall. Ever 
thing lifted up, as we just said, tends to fall. It tak 
effort to keep things on high. And the effort is ofte 
abandoned. What is a large part of history bi 
ruins—ruins of empires, ruins of religions, ruins | 
philosophies, ruins of liberty, ruins of souls? An 
saying this we set our problem. Why do so many‘ 
the great works of man decay? Why do institutior 
after having endured opposition and overcome di 
ficulties lose the power to endure and overcome 
Why, when they have learned to live, do they lose th 
power to outlive? Why, after displaying might { 
strength, do they end in miserable weakness? 

These questions have always engaged reflectin 
minds, but never so deeply and anxiously engage 
them as to-day. In our shaken world, with unsetth 

ment affecting all our foundations, political, socia 
moral, and spiritual, some of the profoundest intellee 
of our age are turning again to the ancient problen 
What are the causes, what the symptoms, of decay 
In order to show this it is enough merely to mentia 
the names of Ferrero, Spengler, Seilliere, and th 
latest of the company and one of the most brillian’ 
Egon Friedell, whose work on the meaning of moder 
history still awaits completion. 3 

What these men have been so fruitfully studyin 
we are now to study in thislecture. You will not thi 
me presumptuous for so doing. Let me assure ye 
that, little as I know, I am at least too practised 
right method for the mind to imagine that we ¢ 
get hold of some tidy formula that will explain t 
ups and downs of history. Tidy formulas and eas 
generalizations are abhorrent to anybody who he 
ever been impressed with the mystery of things an 
beset with the sober sense of the complications € 
existence. All that I shall do is to bring before y 
one element frequently and harmfully Aes 
accounting for the monotonous drift to decaden¢ 
which we observe in the proudest works of men. — 
must therefore lay heavy emphasis upon it. An 
once we clearly see it, we shall, I hope, understan 
better the moral factor in history and the moral qualit: 
in the free faith that we desire to influence history 

Let us proceed inductively, that is by selectir 
examples of downfall, and then drawing from them th 
conclusions that they appear to warrant. Our firs 
example will be the prodigious collapse of the class: 
world, the fall of the Roman Empire, as we are 4 
customed to say. 

That Roman, or, more accurately, Romania 
world, did not decay from lack of intelligence as th 
word is usually understood. The emperors froi 
Augustus to Constantine and even farther, from Com 
stantine to Theodosius and Justinian, counted amori 
them a high proportion of able and active men. Fe* 
dynasties in equal duration can show a higher pr 
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tion. They had also counselors gifted in adminis- 
ition, as we should expect in a Latin tradition. 
ey had for guidance an incomparable experience 

ar and in jurisprudence. They were fertile in de- 


We. They were by no means stagnant or unimag- 


They were ingenious in the conduct of 
They built up an elaborate system of 
bnestic and colonial government. They extended 
bman citizenship ever more widely. When the em- 
re became too great for one man’s rule, they brought 


h tive. 
reion affairs. 


@j the plan of co-emperorship. They reformed the 


@ny. They drew up codifications of law. 


In nearly 
the activities of managing a state they were in- 
strious, resourceful, and open to experiment. 
But look now at what they did not do. While 
ese great schemes in political management were 
ing invented, consider the population of Rome it- 
f. With the disappearance of free agriculture 
d small holdings, thousands of people had swarmed 
o the capital. They were idle and consequently 
ngerous. They constituted a problem at once 
oral and political. And no question was so im- 
brtant for the fate of the empire as whether the prob- 
should be regarded as moral or political. Un- 
irtunately it was treated as purely political and al- 
gether ignored as moral. The experienced men who 
bverned, so wise to their own age, so stupid to all 
eceeding ages, looked upon that mass of idlers as 
erely a mob that had to be maneuvered into safety. 
b the wise governors fed them free. Next they pro- 
ded amusement for them, again at the cost of the 
ate. On three days of the week there were games 
the circus. Perhaps as often there were plays in 
he theater. The circus games consisted chiefly of 
hts between wild beasts, fights between wild beasts 
d men, and fights unto death of men with one 
other. 
In the theater the spectacles became more and 
hore obscene, and more and more cruel. Often a duel 
the stage was a real duel ending in death, so de- 
banded by the audience. In these ways hundreds 
thousands of people were saturated with brutality 
nd obsessed with lust. It was one long perversion, 
me continued abnormality, one persistent moral and 
ental aberration. This is what was given to the 
opulation of the chief city of the world in order to 
ake them forget that they had lost their liberty, 
at they once had had a country which offered them 
spiritual ideal, and that they themselves had souls. 
Did the sagacious governors see that this was 
evitable and absolute ruin? Not for a moment. 
hey were theorists and practitioners of politics. 
‘hey were, as our senseless phrase is, hard-headed 
nen. They were all for facts, for efficiency, for what 
eople who were unreal themselves called reality. 
‘hey could pronounce a prudent judgment on a 
uestion of state that arose in Asia Minor, they could 
ee the possibility of the greater usefulness of cavalry 
1 battle, but what they could not see was that a moral 
nfection was consuming the vital substance of society 
nder their very eyes. Public spirit gone, patriotism 
S involving a hardy and pure attachment vanished, 
eligion dying, morals grown bestial—these things, 
he fundamentally significant things, did not interest 
he lords of Rome nor the scholarly counselors who 
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knew everything except what was worth knowing. 

My friends, a startling reflection keeps recurring 
to one’s mind as one studies the history of our race; 
it is the reflection of how often the clever are of in- 
credible stupidity and the learned of incredible obtuse- 
ness. We may as well face the fact. Cleverness and 
learning as a mere sharpening of the wits, as a mere 
filling up of the mind as one would fill a bag, may ac- 
company utter decadence, ineptitude, and rottenness. 
Our shivering little respectabilities shrink from such a 
statement. Our fashionable mythology dreads it. 
One of our dearest superstitions is disturbed by it. 
But there it is indisputable. Decadent culture has 
had more to do in bringing disaster upon mankind 
than mere illiteracy has ever had. When the illit- 
erate have destroyed great institutions or ideals, they 
have been led usually by the clever who have first 
destroyed the soul of man. 

When the tumult and the shouting die, when our 
fluttering timidities of conventionality have vanished 
like the phantoms that they are, there remains at last 
rooted in the solid center of existence the truth that 
men are souls. Because they are, no artifice or op- 
portunist manipulation will ever content them. Men 
are souls. They are spiritual energies under a moral 
vocation. If this is forgotten or scorned by dynasties 
or democracies, by the stately or the learned, then one 
thing is certain, retribution draws near. 

This.lesson is enforced again in the next and last 
example that we shall give of downfall and prostration. 
The medieval world was perhaps the most successful 
effort ever made to unite a continent. There was one 
mighty church for all. It had one all-powerful head, 
the Pope. Church and Papacy constituted one su- 
preme international as well as religious tribunal. 
There was one language of all educated persons, Latin. 
One direction was given to art; one standard to edu- 
cation. Theoretically one empire existed as the secu- 
lar side of this theocratic polity. Ata word from the 
sovereign center of Europe, namely, Rome, civil codes 
were brought into harmony with ecclesiastical law, 
not of course without frequent reluctance. At 
another order given from the source of unity great 
armies moved from all over Europe to distant cru- 
sades. Clustered round the urbs was the orbis, round 
the sacred city a subordinate world. Never had there 
been before, never has there been since, so widely 
accepted an inward principle of outward union. 

And again this tremendous system did not lack 
eminent ability. It had an incomparable experience. 
It drew information from the farthest outposts of the 
Christian world. It was organized nearly to perfec- 
tion. It had a tradition of astute statesmanship. 
It possessed individuals of commanding force. It 
had even unearthly sanctions for its orders and de- 
crees. Everything it had that signified invincible 
strength and promised indefinite duration. 

Yet it fell and broke in pieces. And the central 
reason for its collapse was that in its turn it forgot 
that men are souls. It th~ight that institutional 
power could outlive spiritua! decay—the incurable 
delusion of the powerful and theclever. It scandalized 
Europe by a diabetic thirst for money. It flaunted 
moral corruption in court and sanctuary. It incul- 
cated cruelty by merciless persecution. It made the 
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very offices of religion venal. It debased religion by 
infecting it with conspiracy and ambition. And did 
its shrewd rulers see that lesson taught a while ago— 
the higher the elevation the more dangerous the posi- 
tion and the more disastrous the fall? Did they heed 
the rumblings of ruin? Did they understand that 
the most pretentious of institutions are wrecked by 
the rebellion of souls that have been misguided, mis- 
handled, mistaught? No; they were too clever to see 
the obvious, too learned to hear what the ages thun- 
dered in their ears. They did not know that the last 
word of history is what never gets into political 
treatises and often is expelled from philosophies— 
the soul of man. And so their system crashed, giving 
one illustration more of the ancient and perpetually 
forgotten admonition that we here to-night are trying 
to open our minds to receive. 

We might go on with examples until the measure 
overflowed. We might instance sixteenth century 
Spain, the greatest power then on earth with its pos- 
sessions in the new world pouring gold into its treas- 
ury, with an overlordship over the greater part of 
Europe almost in the grasp of its outreaching ambi- 
tion. We might refer to the resplendent age of Louis 
XIV, when France became the cultural guide and un- 
fortunately the standard in despotism for all Europe. 
We might cite the case of Austria in our own time, 
when that country had the magnificent opportunity 
of making herself the friendly protector of the Balkan 
states lately freed from the Turk and disposed to 
look to Austria for kindly interest and good will. In 
all these instances the cunning men of state laid their 
sagacious plans forgetful of only the one thing that 
their tribe has always forgotten, that for states as 
well as for religions men must be regarded as having 
souls and as living in a universe that brings inexorable 
retribution upon the degradation of souls. This 
truth did not find entrance into their cabinets and 
chancellories. Philip II of Spain thought it politic 
to act as a murderous bigot. Louis the Great in- 
fected a nation with servility, crushed it with tyranny, 
and gave it for an example a court that under its 
phosphorous gleam of knightly manners was foul 
with corruption. And Austria took the path of 
jealous arrogance and provocation, although all the 
historic circumstances as well as common conscience 
would persuade her to benevolence. 

They fell therefore, all of them, and in defeat, 
revolution, and the greatest of wars paid the monot- 
onous penalty of politics without a soul, of cleverness 
that jauntily abolishes the moral law, of power that 
ignores Omnipotence. A tremendous lesson, the very 
voice of Time, the deepest oracle of history, the 
tragic climax of experience. 


II 
That is one side of history. Now observe another. 


The Eternal has never left Himself without witnesses 


and never will. Always there have been men to give 
the prophetic warning and to offer the inspiration 
needed for heroic recovery. When Rome was be- 
ginning her journey to doom there appeared in her 
provinces, her cities, and at last in her capital, a little 
Jew named Paul ablaze with the fire that illuminates 
the world. He spoke of obscenity and impurity and 
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degradation, of cruelty and tmdolence and corrup 
luxury, and on these things announced awful judg 
ment. He denied that men were forced by the 
nature to be bestial. He declared that by the powe 
of a rapturous loyalty and a loving obedience the 
could transfigure their nature and make it godlik 
And he offered to them One who could evoke tha 
loyalty and inspire that obedience. A voice of powe 
a life of contagious energy he was, this dreamer whos 
dreams were the solid substance of existence, whos 
enthusiasms were the prosaic basis upon which rest 
the fulfilment of souls and therefore the healing ang 
safety of states. 

And when the medieval civilization though out 
wardly imposing was inwardly diseased, there cam 
others upon whose hearts the inextinguishable flame 
had fallen. A Francis arose attempting to cure thi 
corruption of money and the fatal arrogance of powe 
by poverty and simplicity. Another was then give 
to mankind who is crowned as with immortal stars 
Dante, in some respects the mightiest mind of all 
whose full depth of meaning we have not yet explored 
No trembling in him before kings and pontiffs! The 
and their kingdoms were bound by unearthly justice 
and subject to its retributions. Men and state 
were under a moral order and answerable for a divin 
vocation. Seek it and serve it, said this lonely exile 
and you will vibrate to the mighty music that con 
stitutes the rhythm of all existence. Deny and trans 
egress it, and the lordliest power of men in church anc 
state shall be shattered by the everlasting justice 
which is the other face of everlasting love. 

So they bore their testimony, these unseduced 
soldiers of the spirit, to an age that despised them anc 
to a destiny which vindicated them. We can no 
name them all—a Wicliff in England; a Savonarola 
with his arms dislocated from the torture entering 
into the fire in Florence; a Huss burned in Constance 
and a rugged peasant-monk, the son of a laborer in 4 
mine, Luther, shaking the world from Wittenberg. 
There they all are, a company the mention of whose 
names and the remembrance of whose martyrdom of 
the flesh or of the spirit remind us of God’s greatness 
and of man’s. Varying in opinion they are one in 
central principle—and it is that men are souls, that 1 it 
is the first responsibility of power to treat them as 
souls, and that ruin is inescapable if they are ream 
as anything else. 

These few shining names I have mentioned, and 
now must mention one more, their Chieftain and, I 
hope, ours also. In a peasant province he was born, 
an insignificant place untouched by cosmopolitan 
culture. Fishermen and small farmers and a hand= 
ful of poor artisans were all he immediately had be- 
fore him of the great world of men. Day after day, 
night after night, he listened to the talk of a rural 
hamlet, how the vineyards were getting on, what» 
the weather was going to be, who was quarreling with 
whom, what marriages were being arranged, and so 
on through the dull story of uneventful lives and 
trivial events. Yet from the humble names on th 
village scroll of Nazareth he drew lessons deeper tha 
the schools had ever learned and set on high the ideal 
by which nations should endure. He led the way, 
so well-trodden since, to hardship, to public reproba=" 
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bn, to the cross. But he gave to history a quicken- 
Ig impulse, a contagion of beautiful power, an exact- 
Iz obedience mysteriously passing into a filial com- 
union, the like of which is nowhere else, the glory of 


hich still shines with hope even when looming peril 
sts upon the earth the shadow of despair. 


ithe lump is forever dying into light and heat. 


There then is what seems to be the pulse and 
hythm of time. On the one hand is the sliding down 
» decay; the mistaking of cleverness for power; the 
hrewd manipulations of artifice and the ignoring of 
he eternal truth of spirit which must guide the tem- 
ioral play of circumstances. On the other hand is 
ne) line of witnesses who give the warning that tech- 
ique is useless without dynamic, and who set before 
ne haughty societies of our devising that laws and 
ivstems, wealth and power and learning, are to serve 
\ghteousness and the will of the Ever-Righteous. It 
s a significant illustration of this dominant tempo of 
istory that when we study collapse and ruin what is 
»efore our minds is institutions; but when we study 
enoyation, reformation, power and exaltation, what is 
efore our minds is personalities. It is by souls that 
ve are saved, for souls we are. 

This it is that constitutes the moral tradition and 
real of a free soul’s faith. There it is in that suc- 
jession of illustrious spirits who will not let us forget 
hat the thing which is excluded from manuals of his- 
ory and text-books of politics and treatises of sociol- 
gy, is the one lasting foundation—the soul of man 
inswerable to moral law and called to fidelity unto a 
ioly God. Look a little more closely into this ma- 
sestic responsibility of our human calling. It means 
that history is a perpetual day of judgment. It 
means that the law of the physical universe has its 
-omplement and analogue in the law of the spiritual 
miverse. For the law of the physical universe is the 
‘transformation of matter into energy, the annihila- 


tion of matter into radiation, that is heat and light. 
/The universe is forever perishing. 


Its mass is being 
ceaselessly transformed into that which has no mass, 
The 
aw of the spiritual universe is that under the free 
activity of souls matter and time shall be transfigured 
into spirit and its purposes, and that as the substance 


of our bodies wears away and the years flow by in 


heir courses, we shall make of them a deathless 
structure fashioned by our hands into the likeness of 
Truth and Justice, Love and Mer¢y—the one reality 
that does not vanish, and in opposition to which no 
power shall stand. It means finally that we should 
measure Time not by death but by life, not by decay 
but by conquest, not by the days in an almanac or 
the years in a chronology, but by the ascent of the 


spirit toward its fulfilled vocation in the Everlasting. 


To assert this, to surround it with beauty, to ex- 
press it in profound experience, to cultivate it by 
adoration, to prove it by loyalty—is, I believe, the 
vocation of a faith fit to be propagated and worthy of 
the consecrated devotion of free souls. There is 
authority in it, not from a code or a eoMege but from 
the abyss of existence. There is majesty and aweand 
glory in it, not from a ritual but from a divine adop- 
tion. There is an interpretation of human nature in 
it, the only interpretation that is true to our deep 
foundations. There isa guide for our studies in it able 
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to illuminate history and philosophy because it il- 
luminates the agent of history and the subject of 
philosophy. All that is profound in us answers it. 
All that is most high and heroic and pure in the record 
of our race calls unto it—a faith which inspires our 
human lives to write out a chapter in the volume of a 
universe that tells the story of God’s entering into 
time and our transcending time to seek and find 
Him. 

But even in aspiring to so great an end a free re- 
ligion organized as such falls under the perif of all or- 
ganizations. You will not be tired, I hope, of the 
repetition that organizations tend to decay. It is 
the inward living soul that reforms and saves them. 
No technique will preserve any society, secular or 
spiritual. Only a dynamic will do it, a power that 
draws its strength from within, an energy that no 
clever devices can sustain, that only the Invisible 
can fulfil and transfigure—the soul that is man. 
Churches forget it as states do. Therefore they die 
and will continue to die. Churches like states tend 
to put their trust in great funds, in diplomatic agility, 
in a tradition or an apparatus. Their one over- 
whelming vocation to illuminate the way to the eternal 
will, to exalt the soul as the meeting point of the 
temporal and the Everlasting, to affirm the majesty 
and responsibility of human life against degradation 
from either corrupt wealth or corrupt power or corrupt 
culture—this vocation the sight of the kingdoms of 
this world makes them forget. They too are recreant; 
and a liberal church is as liable to the recreance as 
any other. 

Suppose in our theological schools we give to the 
candidates for a sublime office a few precocious pedan- 
tries that will make them quick of tongue, but no in- 
ward experience that will make them profound of soul. 
Suppose this spiritual emaciation goes so far as to 
cause it to be a mark of liberalism that it is incapable 
of understanding the far reaches of the search and strife 
of souls. Suppose that we are lively in interpreting 
the contemporaneous but can guide it to no heights 
beyond. Suppose we even mutilate the spirit that is 
within us, dismiss its aspirations, cancel its history, 
extinguish its purest light. Suppose we sentimental- 
ize humanity as something very noble and in the next 
breath declare it to be of such little nobility that dead 
matter will conquer it at last, and that the final word 
of existence is the annihilation of the spirit and the 
endless dead victory of senseless clods in senseless 
emptiness. Suppose finally that in the name of 
liberalism we proceed to the annihilation of God after 
we have done with the annihilation of man, and 
create a spiritual atmosphere in which no prophet 
that lived could survive, and in which every religious 
genius that ever came on earth would die of grief. 
Suppose that to this flatness and immaturity, this 
banality and commonplace, this powerlessness and 
sterility of negation, liberalism descends, then what 
do we witness but another ruin, another high voca- 
tion frustrate, another great beginning coming to 
disastrous triviality at the end? 

My friends, this is not a time for controversy or 
anger. It is a time for our deep repentance. I will 
stand here before you then speaking for you, I trust— 
and ask God Almighty to forgive us. We have 
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scorned His grace. We have refused the effort re- 


quired by His commanded probation. 


and from the austere testimony of the centuries that 
lie under the shadow of His judgment. 
learned evasion as if He were not the God of truth, 
and become practised in negation as if He were not 
the Word whose affirmation constitutes our souls. 
We are impoverished because we have left Him. 
We are prophets with nothing to foretell because we 
have not attended to the utterance which is the ar- 
ticulate speech of all the ages and of our own long- 
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silenced souls. Shali we learn, before the ancie 
retribution falls, that the salvation of the temporal 
only in the Eternal, and that the fulfillment of me 
tality is only in the immortal Lord of souls? Shi 
we revise our little formulas in the light of the co 
stitutive principle of all that is, and read life as o 
calling to stamp upon the gross lump of circumstan 
the superscription of the Most Holy One on hig 
If we are thus converted we and the world shall soc 
know it. Confronted by the ruin and the glory 
history, both vindicating the presence of God amor 
men, what shall your decision be? 


Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
XI. Spring Comes to the Capital 


Johannes 


er=qS in so many parts of the country, spring came 
a Al to the Capital late. The last week in Feb- 
ruary it seemed as if it had arrived and the 
blossoms came out on our soft maple, but 
every blossom was nipped. A little later it warmed 
up and the magnolias bloomed, but they, too, after a 
sharp night, turned brown. Not until the last of 
April did the maples fully get their leaves. They 
had been advancing, standing still, advancing again 
and stopping again for two whole months. Washing- 
ton also experienced the sharp flareback into winter 
that came after Easter. Even a few flakes of snow 
fell. The chill wind that blew at the Idlewild Re- 
treat up on the New Hampshire line, came to these 
pampered denizens of what must soon be regarded as 
the most beautiful city in the world. 

When I went down for the dedication of the new 
church the worst was over. On the morning of April 
26, the sharp winds had let up, although the fresh 
northwest breeze still indicated that it was not to be 
trifled with. At 8 a. m., when I reached our little 
apartment, I found the Madame all ready for a 
nature walk. After a night on the sleeper unusually 
disturbed by “wets” who were more than theoretically 
“‘wet,’’ I too was glad to get out into the open country. 
We took a trolley north to Chevy Chase. Waiting at 
the Maryland line for another trolley, luxuriating in 
the sun, a car drew up, and “the Governor’—Gov- 
ernor to us because he is Vice-Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board—Mrs. Governor and Brindy, a gray- 
whiskered brindle dog of the terrier type, on the back 
seat, took us in and carried us to Chevy Chase Lake, 
Maryland. Here we caught up with the Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia on the second of 
their six spring walks. That is we caught up with the 
rear guard, for we never did head the procession. 
We had gone for only part of it. 

There is no need of cluttering up this page with a 
bird list that will mean nothing to the majority. There 
were very few birds anyway. But something of the 
sense of freedom, the beauty of the spring woods, the 
joy of reunion with old friends, may well creep into 
the narrative, for it belongs to all, North and South, 
East and West, who ever get out into the open. 

The walk was around a little pond or lake which 
used to be quite a resort for the people of the District, 


through the woods, by open fields, out on counti 
roads where city and country meet. In the wilde 
spot, one could hear the noise of steam shovels. — 
charming vista might show’us if we looked closely 
line of black water pipes waiting to be laid dow 
The stopping place of the migrants, the home | 
cardinal and catbird, the feeding ground of song ar 
field sparrows and crows, was being transformed int 
flower gardens and homes for little children. 

I made less effort to see things and no effort 1 
take notes on this morning’s walk, but there wel 
two or three of the kind of incidents that one r 
members always. Up at the little hill farm whe 
we go summers, there is one bird we often hear whic 
the Madame always said was the oven-bird. All : 
us in the primary class are told by our mentors th: 
it says, “Teacher, teacher, teacher,” five or six time 
Once, in the densest, rockiest part of our wood 
seated on the ground near an enormous rotten log, 
saw the little thing come toward us feeding on the lo 
but the light was dim as in a cathedral. This Satu 
day, along the banks of the stream that flows out - 
Chevy Chase Lake, I really saw one of the warble 
named the oven-bird. I realized how accurately tl 
books describe it when they call it “a ground bir’ 
only mounting to the lower branches of trees to sir 
or when scolding an intruder.” In a care-free, bus 
ness-like way, it walked along the ground, arour 
hummocks, past bushes, picking here and there + 
things it found to eat. I saw better than ever befo) 
its greenish back, light breast with markings, ar 
orange crown on the head. It stayed near us like 
chicken and so earned our gratitude, but this ws 
not all. It elected to take a bath in a shallow pla 
of the brook, and in a patch of sunlight. What a 
experience for a bird lover to be introduced into th 
very sanctum sanctorum of a shy bird, to see its plumay 
fully revealed, to have the sun on distinctive marking: 
to watch it luxuriate in the clear water and then pree 
itself in a bush. It was incident enough to mark tl 
day. And from the wise folk with me—how muc 
more than I they all did seem to know—I learne 
how the bird got its name. It builds on the groun» 
of leaves and bark and grass, a nest arched over lil: 
an oven, with tiny opening on the side. Here it lax 
four to six white eggs spotted with reddish brow® 
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at hazard from snake and fox and heel of man! 


vitlllt the hazard is like ours from falling airplanes. The 
i tibods are big and the heel of man is small. To the 
‘ifren-bird as to us, a miss is as good asa mile. Any- 


Way some of them do live to grow up and keep the 
8 eacher bird”’ alive. 
sia} Another incident was watching the black and 
lgihite creeper take a drink—not one tiny sip but half 
lf dozen—and a third thing to be long remembered 
l@as the fighting of two Louisiana water thrushes while 
mijfother went on demurely lifting up dead leaves from 
he creek bed and eating what was underneath. Birds 
ohting, like dogs fighting, or like men fighting, are 
pneentrated on the matter in hand and reveal them- 
blves. These rare, shy warblers, hard to find, hard 
> study as they go teetering along creek beds, gave 
s plenty of opportunity to see them this morning. 
These people in the District of Columbia are 
nther blase about cardinals and mocking-birds. They 
ijardly note their presence. They act as if they were 
ln a par with English sparrows and crows. But we 
. ho live for long weeks beyond their northern range 
‘ifealize it when the woods are full of their melody. 
(i liked the doctor who put his glass on “a mocker’’ 
¢far away across the fields on the edge of a busy street. 
ihe wind brought the music to us distinctly. And 
ilfhe doctor with his glass found the inconspicuous 
inger. There were hermit thrushes on their way to 
(heir home at the Ferry Beaches of the Maine coast 
iar the Gorhams in the White Mountains. There were 
‘Meld sparrows, song sparrows, and some of the spar- 
lows so hard for beginners to identify. Yes, and a 
sparrow hawk too, soaring proudly above an open 
1 eld. 


Two weeks later, on a hot Saturday (May 10) 
ipfter a week of record-breaking heat, I again found 
myself in Washington and again I went out with the 
iAudubon Society of the District on a walk which did 
not promise much in the way of variety and yet proved 
lito be highly varied and successful. It was called the 
(Piney Branch Walk, starting in the city at the Six- 
ateenth Street bridge and taking the Piney Branch 
forge or gully down to its intersection with Rock 
Creek, then along Rock Creek to the Zoo Park. 
Probably along the water it would not be two miles 
from beginning to end, but taking a route up side gul- 


jout from 8a.m.to3p.m. It was a walk along well 
kept bridle paths, foot paths, and main park roads, 

never very far from one or another of the main boule- 
vards of the city, and yet in places it seemed like a 

jungle. 

Of the thousands who daily roll up and down 
Sixteenth Street in motor cars few know that they 
cross the Piney Branch. They sense probably that 
they are crossing a bridge or viaduct, they do not 
know which, and they may see woods beneath it, 
but anybody asking for it by name will have a long 
hunt. Our bus driver, for example, did not know the 
Piney Branch bridge. A later comer told us she had 
driven her car up and down inquiring here and there, 

| but nobody seemed to know where it was. And yet 
just off the street, last year, a friend located a blue 
grosbeak, a very rare bird in the District. This year 
we saw our best birds in sight of the hurrying traffic. 
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Three of us becoming separated from the party, 
we spent some time studying the Indian Flint Quarry 
on the old Blagden estate. Historically this prob- 
ably dates back farther than anything else in Wash- 
ington. Long before Washington was laid out by the 
father of his country, long before Georgetown or 
Alexandria or Mt. Vernon was settled, the Indians 
for miles around came to this hillside, where there 
were almost inexhaustible supplies of stones, glaciai 
drift, of the right size, shape and hardness for arrow 
and spear-heads. Here skilled Indian workmen la- 
bored, and here to-day we can pick up ten thousand 
evidences of their labor. There is hardly a stone on 
which we do not find a mark. What they chipped 
and rejected lies there. If one digs he can turn up 
very good spear and arrow-heads. Thick woods 
cover the steep slopes and practically everywhere 
leaf mold hides the old quarry. 

Our botanists and ornithologists did not look at 
the stones half hidden by the leaves. They saw only 
the violets and the scarlet tanagers. JI was somewhat 
disgusted with birds that morning, for they kept dodg- 
ing out of sight. A rose-breasted grosbeak showed 
himself to everybody but me. It was a relief to give 
attention to something that did not dodge. 

All along Rock Creek there are ideal picnic places, 
some of which are equipped with rustic ovens. To 
many of them drinking water has been piped. In such 
a place, where the noisy creek flowed deep and quiet, 
on soft grass, under wide-spreading trees, we made 
our camp, ate our lunch, and called our roll of birds. 
All these picnic places belong to the people of Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts as well as to the people of 
Washington. Rock Creekisanational park. Visitors 
to Washington, even those with limited time, ought to 
mix a little loafing along Rock Creek with the more 
formal sight-seeing. They would carry away happier 
memories if they did. 

Asif to make up for tantalizing me in the morning 
the birds gave me two or three thrills in the after- 
noon. Half a dozen of us started for the trolley along 
an abandoned road up a steep, wild gully. It was 
hard to tell that a road had ever been there. This 
region is almost tropical in its ability to turn roads 
and clearings back into thick jungles. In a clearing 
at the mouth of this gorge, a very elusive bird, the 
yellow-breasted chat, came out and did all his tricks 
for us. Like his cousin the long-tailed chat of the 
West, this warbler generally hides in thickets. No 
bird that I know of more frequently maddens gentle 
ladies who want to add him to their season’s list. 
Red-faced, babbling incoherencies, I have seen them 
emerge from blackberry thickets and brambles damn- 
ing the chat, or doing what passes for damning in 
polite Audubon circles. The chat damns them too, 
and mocks them as he keeps just out of sight. Hehas 
a great variety of notes and a great variety of antics. 
This afternoon was one of the rare times when he flew 
toward us and staged an exhibition for us. Perhaps 
it was too hot even for the chat to care much. Near 
by a ruby-throated hummingbird perched on a bare 
branch motionless for some minutes. 

Only one more of these spring walks of the Audu- 
bon Society did I connect with, and that was to the 
University of Maryland, the last walk of the season. 
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It was another blazing hot day (May 24), there were 
comparatively few birds in evidence, but this “‘walk’’ 
always has something unique and colorful about it. 
To begin with, it is not a walk, but a delightful ten- 
mile motor ride to get there. One can travel out the 
famous old “pike” which Washington used going from 
Mt. Vernon to the capital city of Philadelphia, or one 
can take ‘‘back roads” as we did in the car of a dear 
friend. Then there are the professors and the stu- 
dents who turn out to welcome the party and act as 
guides to interesting points. For any one with an 
interest in farming there are fields in a high state of 
cultivation, rich meadows and pastures. There is 
Paint Run also, a meandering stream which has cut 
its way deep through fertile fields. Along its banks 
some of the thickets have been left. Where it has 
changed its course, it has left sandy bottoms along 
which the kildeer run. Following it up, it takes us to 
a shady grove belonging to the university. What 
will be longest remembered on this excursion was the 
luncheon under the old oaks of the Administration 
Building, the chocolate milk, sweet milk, buttermilk 
in individual bottles, and three kinds of ice cream in 
individual packages, with seconds for all who could 
dispose of them. It was a lunch marked by gracious 
words of welcome from the president of the university. 
Two little speeches in response never saw the light of 
day. The “Governor” and I were each to utter a 
few well-chosen words ‘‘on the day, the place, and the 
purpose of our assembling.” As the president was 
speaking, it grew darker and darker. Finally he 
looked off to the northwest and said: ‘‘Perhaps fur- 
ther speaking had better be omitted and perhaps you 
had better seek shelter.”” A moment later the blast 
struck us, the gigantic oaks bent as if they were going 
down, clouds of dust from the freshly cultivated fields 
swept by, and finally came a drop or two of rain. In 
Washington, however, many trees were felled and 
rain fell in torrents. Full many a speech, like full 
many a flower, is born to blush unseen and waste its 
sweetness, ete. It was no great sorrow to the speak- 
ers at least. 

There is no city from which it is easier to get out 
into the open country than Washington. And, en- 
joyable as are these field trips of the Audubon Society, 
it is on the more casual, informal outings that one 
most completely relaxes. Eight of us drove to Great 
Falls, Maryland, late in the day, carried our water 
and supplies across the island to the jagged cliffs over- 
looking the gorge, and, there cooked our supper. 
Half a gale was blowing, but by building the fire on 
the rocks and by soaking dry leaves caught on the 
rocks we kept the fire under control. Had the fire 
got away from us, it could have done no damage on 
that rocky island. Here we searched the inlets of the 
island for driftwood. Here we cooked six pounds of 
lamb chops. Here three skillets of limp, greasy bacon 
evolved into a crisp, fragrant, golden brown food fit 
to serve at a banquet of the gods. Here the coffee 
set far back from the fire at last bubbled and broad- 
cast a message that it, too, was ready for the feast. 
So with bread and celery, and luscious strawberries 
“straight from the Eastern Branch,” we sat down to 
eat just as the sun sank behind the woods across the 
-river. A small boy waiting up at the old club house 
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at the end of the road to guide people to the fal 
had helped us down with our supplies, and when 
paid him a quarter he seemed much struck by 1 
At last he tore himself reluctantly away and we 
back through the woods to his duties. But just k 
fore we were ready to eat he came back, mended fi 
watched skillets, passed water and showed in a doze 
other ways that he approved of all he saw and smelle 
So we kept him to supper. 
“Golly,” said he, “sixteen pork chops.” “Lam 
my boy,” we told him. Whether he had ever had 
lamb chop before or not, I did not know, but I ¢ 
know he sailed into the chop I gave him. It was; 
much fun to give him a second as to give chop bon 
to Brindy, the dog. Whether dog or boy put @ 
most longing into his eyes it would be hard to sé 
Luckily one of the party was “off meat’”’ by the do 
tor’s orders, for such chops never were cut before | 
since. 
It was cool enough to make the fire enjoyab 
And the “‘Governor,” usually so silent, was mov 
to quote a few lines of Kipling, from “‘The Feet of f] 
Young Men.” 
“Now the Four-way Lodge is ae now the Hunting Win 
are loose—’’ 


“Who ail ante Senddeemioke at twilight? 
the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night?’’ 
“That line about the birch log,’ said the “Go 
ernor,”’ “is one of the greatest lines that Kipling ev 
wrote, but the next is not quite so good.” F 
Then we got the “Governor” talking about Jol 
Burroughs, the man who first interested him in bire 
and about the time when Burroughs telegraphi 
him to come to his camp and have dinner with Roos 
velt, who was President at the time, and how, sleepi 
late because he was the night editor of a paper, 
only way he could make it was by jumping on | 
bicycle and pedaling fast and getting there hot ai 
dusty. 
What a great time he had! What a pleasures 
recall it by our firel And how in years to come sor 
of us will remember our pine plank burning in d 
woods at Great Falls! : 
Some of the party sat on the rocks and watch) 
The cooks got only glimp; 
now and then of the cataract, but always its roar w 
in their ears. When something awe-inspiring — 
nature has aroused the deeper feelings and made a 
think of eternity, it is a relief to turn to the cheer a) 
light of a camp-fire. It is a symbol of somethil 
that shelters and protects. 
- * * 


Who hath hes 


* 


“T once heard a minister tell a story of Dr. Joseph Parkes 
writes Rey. K. L. Parry in the Manchester Congregational Mi Gs 
zine, which reveals a good deal. Parker had not been in his ky 
form on Thursday morning at the City Temple (London). ~ 

“The minister, who had been present, went to see hin 
the vestry after the service. ‘‘ ‘Thank you, Doctor, very mi 
for your sermon this morning.’ 

. * *You liar!’ thundered the Doctor. 

“* ‘Well, Doctor, I mean it, because I felt that if the gi 
Parker could preach like that, there was hope for chaps J 
me.’ . 


* “Ah,’ said Parker, ‘that’s better. Wasn’tit awful?’ ”’ 


—_ A 
— 
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An Old Highway’ 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


=q/N any newly settled country, as people gather 

| together in neighborhoods, villages and towns, 
one of the first necessities is an easy passage- 
way from hamlet to hamlet, from house to 


@ house, to provide for social intercourse, and for the 


many occasions when men are dependent on one 


“® another, and need comfort, counsel and aid from their 


fellows. 

These primitive communicating paths naturally 
follow the most direct and easy course, turning aside 
to avoid obstacles. When, later, permanent roads 
are constructed they are apt to follow the track 
marked out by these earlier footways, and so we have 
in the words of Whittier, 


“Round and round, over valley and hill, 
Old roads winding as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry, and there to a mill.”’ 


The particular old road of which I write is just 
such a one as the poet describes, and the ferry and mill 
in this instance were located in what we know as Mil- 
ton Lower Mills, where the waters of the Neponset 
with a final impetuous rush fall into the tidal waters 
of Dorchester Bay. 

The first settlers of Milton spent but little time 
or money in the construction of roads. They used the 
“Indian Trail,’’ which, I am told, can still be traced 
to a certain extent, or beat a foot-path, or bridle-path, 
by following each other from day to day in the same 
track, winding around hills, and avoiding low, wet 
places.” These, after a time, were widened out as 
cart-paths. 

On these tracks the pioneers built their houses 
and established their homes, sometimes remote from 
each other and often in the wilderness, apart from 
any direct communication with neighbors. 

There were foot and cart-paths, “driftways”’ 
and ‘‘cattle-beats,’’ all over the hills of Milton before 
the construction of the roads. 

The first real road in this territory of which we 
have any record was laid out from Braintree (now 
Quincy) over Milton Hill, through Dorchester, to the 
Roxbury line, as follows: 

Wee whose names are here underscribed, and be- 
ing appynted by our several Townes and being mett 
this first day of the 7:mo 1654: to lay out the High Waye 
through Dorchester Woods from Brauntre Bounds to 

Roxbury Bounds, do agree as followeth: 

first, that the Waye shall be fowre Rodd Wide 
from Brantre bounds to Roxbory bounds. secondly, be- 
ginning neare Hinrye Crane’s house the way to Lye on 

the Southwest side of it in the old Beaten roede ways; 

and so to a Lowe White oak marked on the same side 

of the waye, and so by the marked trees to the brooke; 

so from the Brooke the waye being Laid in the Winter 

we agreed to take about a roode wide into Anthony 

Golliford’s lott where the fence Interrupts the waye; 


*A paper read before the Dorchester Historical Society 
by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., a Boston architect. Mr. Lewis writes 


4 us: ‘For the material I am indebted to Albert K. Tecle’s History 


ey 


To this genial author the credit largely belongs.” 


of Milton. 
, The Editor. 


and to a marked post towards John Gills house; and 
from thence to a stake in Elder Kingsley’s yearde, 
and from thence to the mille in the olde beaten roede 
waye: &c— 

of Dorchester Nicholas Clape. 
William Clarke. 
Moses Paine. 
Gregory Belcher. 


of Brantree 


This road was projected and built by the town of 
Dorchester before Milton was set off, for Milton, or 
Unquity-quisset, as it was originally called, formed a 
part of Dorchester until it was incorporated as a 
separate township in 1662. 

This old highway, laid out sixty-six feet wide, 
from the Braintree line to the mill and bridge on the 
Neponset and beyond, is the identical road now 
known as Adams Street. It has retained the same 
general direction and outlines for 276 years. Even 
before it was laid out, there was a beaten path from 
the river, over the hill, and on towards the Plymouth 
Colony. 

The separation of Milton from the mother town 
was a perfectly amicable arrangement. The principal 
reasons alleged for the division were the remoteness 
from church, and consequent deprivation of religious 
privileges. The twenty-five or more families dwelling 
at Unquity-quisset were scattered over a wide terri- 
tory—some at Brush Hill, some in the central parts 
of the district, but most at East, Milton. The nearest . 
church was at Dorchester, many miles distant, with 
the Neponset River between. There were fords at 
Mattapan and at the Lower Mills, and also a foot- 
bridge at the latter place. 

The route to church from all parts of the town 
could only be in the direction of the bridge, as there 
was no other passage over the river for those who 
walked. 

No apology was admissible for absence from pub- 
lic worship; and, could we enter the humble abodes 
of those who lived here 275 years ago, we might wit- 
ness a scene something like this in almost every family: 

On Sunday morning the whole family is astir be- 
times, each dressed in Sunday best, in readiness for 
church. The father mounts his horse, with his wife 
upon a pillion behind him, sometimes with the young- 
est child in her arms, and leads on towards the meet- 
ing-house, the children walking by his side if the weath- 
er is fair; he fords the river, they cross on the foot- 
bridge. If it be rainy the oxen are hitched to the 
farm cart, and the whole family, packed into this 
vehicle, ford the river, and wend their way to the dis- 
tant sanctuary presided over by the beloved Richard 
Mather. 

Many a procession of this character has our old 
highway witnessed during the early days, contrasting 
curiously with the far more sumptuous happenings of 
later times, for there is no thoroughfare in this country 
that can surpass in beauty and historic interest this 
road over Milton Hill. 

Here may have stood the habitation of Nane- 
pashemet, the head of the Massachusetts Indians, a 
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powerful sachem who had not long been dead when 
Milton was first visited by Captain Miles Standish 
and his little company of ten men, September 20, 1621. 

The first dwelling of a white man in Milton was 
erected in 1684 by Richard Collicut, near the corner 
of Adams and Center Streets. His house may bave 
been what is known as a “garrison house,”’ with the 
second story projecting beyond the first for aid in re- 
pelling Indian attacks, for the native population, 
while usually friendly, always constituted a potential 
menace. 

Not far away was the house of Anthony Gulliver, 
who died here in Milton in 1706 at the ripe age of 
eighty-seven. It is said that one of his relatives, 
Captain Samuel Gulliver, who once lived at Algerine 
Corner, furnished Dean Swift with the suggestion 
that led to the writing of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 

Who would to-day suspect that Milton was ever 
an iron producing district? Yet Henry Crane, who 
was born in England in 1621, and who died in Milton 
in 1709, at the age of eighty-five, and whose house 
stood on the north side of Adams Street in East Mil- 
ton, was an iron worker and was part owner of or a work- 
man in the iron foundry established on Furnace Brook, 
Quincy, in 1648. Bog ore for these works was found 
in the low land east of his house, and in various places 
in Milton. Henry Crane’s numerous descendants 
figure in many patriotic incidents and adventures. 

One was wounded in the desperate battle of 
Narragansett Swamp in King Philip’s War. 

Another was one of the twenty-nine survivors of 
the seventy-five men in the Dorchester and Milton 
company with Sir William Phipps’s disastrous expedi- 
tion to Quebec. 

Another was commended for bravery in the 
French and Indian War. 

Another, John Crane, in 1769, helped to plant 
the ‘“Paddock Elms” on Boston Common. The trees 
themselves came from Mr. Robbins’s farm on Brush 
Hill. In 1778, this same John Crane was one of the 
“Boston Tea Party’? and the only man wounded in 
that adventure. In 1775, he marched on Boston 
with the Rhode Island contingent of the army. He 
was one of Major Vose’s detachment that burned 
Boston Light. In 1776 he assisted at the siege of 
Boston at Dorchester Heights as major in Knox’s 
artillery. In August he was at the battle of Brooklyn. 
In September he lost a portion of his toe by a can- 
non shot from the “Rose” frigate in the Hast River 
and nearly died of lockjaw. In December he was in 
Boston building powder mills. —In 1777 he was 
colonel of a Massachusetts regiment at the battles 
of Monmouth, Brandywine, Germantown and Red 
Bank. In 1780 he took part in the unsuccessful pur- 
suit of Benedict Arnold, and three years later was 
commissioned brigadier-general. He died in 1805 
after a reasonably eventful life. 

Did time permit, I would like to tell you of others 
of the early residents on Adams Street— William Foye, 
the provincial treasurer; Catherine Grenaway Dan- 
iels, who, in her own home, taught the Indians living 
on the hill; Enoch Babcock, who, in 1658, built in his 
Milton ship-yard the ship ‘“Mary and Sarah;” Ben- 
jamin Pratt, bred as a mechanic, but who, having lost 
his leg after reaching mature years, turned to the law 


and became Chief Justice of New York; and many, 
many others. 

I would like to describe that memorable occasion 
when that wonderful preacher, George Whitefield, — 
having been refused the use of the meeting-house, 


‘stood under a wide-spreading elm in front of the Foye 


mansion and addressed the largest religious assembly 
ever gathered in Milton. The Whitefield elm was 
greatly damaged in the gale of 1815 and was finally 
blown down in the memorable storm of April, 1851, 
which destroyed Minot’s Light. 

I must, however, refer to two gentlemen who in 
the early part of the eighteenth century made Milton 
their summer home, and gave to our hill a distinction 
and social prestige which it has since in considerable 
measure retained. These two gentlemen were Mas- 
sachusetts born, graduates of Harvard College, promi- 
nent in the social and political world. and both, in 
turn, appointed by the Crown Royal Governors of 
the Province. 

Governor Jonathan Belcher was born in Cam- . 
bridge in 1681, traveled abroad for many years, be- 
came a prosperous merchant in Boston, and was 
commissioned by the King Governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1730. He purchased the Holman estate on 
the southwesterly side of Adams Street, and this 
became his suburban residence during the eleven years 
in which he was governor. 

His advent here changed in no small degree the 
character of this portion of the town. He projected 
large improvements on his own lands; and, in pre- 
paring to build his mansion, an avenue fifty feet or 
more in width and an eighth of a mile long was graded 
from the knoll, where the mansion was to stand, to 
the street. This work he required to be executed 
with such nicety and precision that friends and visitors 
on their first entrance upon the avenue, might see the 
“gleam of his gold kneebuckles as he stood on the 
distant piazza.”’ 

The work of grading was accomplished by the 
provincial troops, which were marched out to his 
Milton estate by regiments on drill and fatigue duty. 
A regiment moved from Boston on Monday, camped 
on his grounds for the week, and were relieved by a 
second regiment for the week following. The man- 
sion was never built, but the outline of the avenue is 
still visible after 200 years. 

The necessary retinue of servants, the showy 
equipage attendant, in those times, on high official 
station, the movement of soldiers, the coming and 
going of messengers, and the formal and informal 
visits of officials and ambassadors—all these gave 
unwonted life and importance to the hitherto quiet 
town. ; 

The Governor himself, seems not to have been 
averse to the customary display; his costume was 
fully up to the requirements of the times. His por- 
traits represent him as a handsome man of graceful 
and pleasing presence, wearing the Colonial wig, velvet 
coat and waistcoat decked with rich gold lace, lace 
ruffles at the neck and wrists, with the attendant 
small-clothes and low shoes adorned with gold knee 
and shoe-buckles. 

Such magnificence may seem rather gorgeous 
apparel for a mere man to us of the present day, when 
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the fine feathers are considered the prerogatives of 
the daughters of Eve. But showy raiment was 
characteristic of that day. For instance, listen to 
this advertisement of one of Governor Belcher’s 
colored servants who ran away in May, 1740: “The 
| Governor’s Negro Juba having absented himself, it is 
| desired whoever may find him would convey him 
‘home. He had on when he went away a Gold laced 
Hat, a Cinnamon colored Coat with large flat brass 
‘buttons, and cuffed with red cloth, a dark colored 
| Waistcoat edged with worsted Lace, leather Breeches, 
yarn Stockings, a pair of trimmed Pumps, with a 
very large pair of flowered Brass Buckles.” It 
would certainly seem as though such a resplendent 
object could hardly be overlooked. 

Official duties kept the Governor for a greater 
part of the time at headquarters in Boston; and yet 
} he did not fail to identify himself, in some manner, 
with the people and interests of Milton. Here was 
his church home, and whenever at his country-seat 
on Sunday he occupied in the Milton meeting-house 
his pew, which was the first pew on the easterly side 
of the southerly door. 

Among other acts, Governor Belcher set up a line 
of mile-stones from the Town-house in Boston to his 
Milton estate. One of these stones is now built into 
the wall on the easterly side of Adams Street, near 
the avenue leading to the late Colonel O. W. Peabody’s 
residence, marked thus: “8 miles to B. Town House. 
The Lower Way. 1734.” 

Governor Belcher held office from 17380 to 1741, 
eleven years, and was succeeded by Governor William 
Shirley. He revisited England in 1744 and in 1747 
was made Governor of New Jersey, an office which he 
filled till his death in 1757. He was one of the found- 
ers of Princeton College in 1754. 


Thomas Hutchinson, born in Boston, 1711, graduated 
at Harvard, 1727, a representative from Boston when 
twenty-six years old and a selectman at twenty-seven. 
At twenty-nine he was sent to England on public 
business relating to the currency, and on his return 
was consecutively a member of the Council, Judge of 
Probate, Lieutenant Governor, and in 1770 was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Province, which office he held 
till he embarked for England in May, 1774. 

Governor Hutchinson’s history of Massachusetts 
has won for him a name that will never fade. He was 
an orator and an accomplished gentleman. Although 
always holding public office either by election by the 
people or by appointment by the Crown, he found 
leisure to cultivate his rural tastes, and spent much 
time in laboring with his men in setting out and graft- 
ing trees, and in attending to the routine of framing 
and cultivating fruits. The row of sycamore trees 
which formerly graced both sides of the street as you 
pass over Milton Hill was the work of his hands. A 
few of these still remain; but the most have died out 
and elms and other ornamental trees have taken their 

lace. 

‘ With the aristocratic style which belonged to the 
offices of the Crown, Governor Hutchinson blended 
the dignity of the scholar and the gentleman, and 
possessed the happy faculty of making himself re- 
spected and beloved by all his neighbors. 
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King’s Chapel, Boston, was his stated place of 
worship, but while at his country-seat he usually at- 
tended church at Milton, but going to Boston on 
Sunday occasionally. One pleasant Sabbath after- 
noon, as he was returning in his carriage, he found 
himself stopped by the village tithing-man with his 
long black wand. The tithing-man was an Irishman 
of wit and some standing in society, who had been 
elected as a joke. He accosted the Governor: ‘‘Your 
Excellence, it is my business when people travel on 
the Sabbath to know where they have beeti and where 
they are going.” To this the Governor replied: 
“Friend Smith, I have been to Boston, and attended 
my own church both parts of the day, and have heard 
two very fine sermons.” To this Smith responded: 
“Faith, sir, the best thing you can do is to go home 
and make good use of them.” 

He owned most of the land on the street for nearly 
half a mile from Milton bridge, and gave to the public 
enough from his land to convert a narrow road into 
the present broad avenue we know so well. 

The events immediately preceding the War of 
the Revolution made Governor Hutchinson’s life a 
far from happy one. On the evening of the 26th of 
August, 1765, the populace of Boston, exasperated by 
the Stamp Act, surrounded the beautiful mansion of 
the Lieutenant Governor in Boston, suffered the 
family to escape, but destroyed whatever they could 
lay hands on. Costly furniture, valuable pictures 
and statuary were demolished, the library and manu- 
scripts were burned or thrown into the street, among 
the latter the unpublished manuscripts of the Massa- 
chusetts History, which by good fortune were re- 
covered. 

All the articles saved from this vandal onslaught 
were removed to Milton, and from this time forward 
the Governor confined his residence to Milton Hill. 

It is very manifest that he was greatly attached 
to his suburban home and to his Milton neighbors, 
with whom he was a favorite. He mingled with them 
in social life, and worshiped with them in the same 


-chureh. After reaching England he wrote to his son 


at Milton, who still remained in the Milton house, 
apprising him that he had “shipped for his Milton 
garden a parcel of cuttings of much finer gooseberries 
than ever he saw in New England.” 

It is evident that he had intended to return to 
his Milton home and to find here his final resting 
place, for he had given directions as to the building of 
a tomb for his wife and himself, but the war prevented 
his carrying out this intention and he died suddenly 
on the 3d of June, 1780, as he was walking from the 
door of his house to his carriage. He was buried at 
Croydon, England, some ten miles south of London, 
and it is, I believe, not known just where his body lies. 
Thus passed one of Massachusetts’ ablest sons and 
one of Milton’s most honored, respected and beloved 
citizens. 

Just one more incident and I am done. Milton 
Hill has always been a favorite dwelling place for 
clergymen, especially in the summer time, and has 
on that account sometimes been referred to as Zion’s 
Hill. 

On one occasion a gentleman from Boston wish- 
ing to find the Rev. James I. T. Coolidge, then living 


a 


on Milton Hill, inquired at the Milton depot for his 
residence, and received directions somewhat as fol- 
lows: “‘As you ascend the hill the first house on the 
right, a little off from the road, is that of Rev. George 
G. Channing. In the next house on the same side 
lives Rey. Francis Cunningham, and a little farther 
on, nearly opposite, is the house of Rev. Dr. S. K. 
Lothrop. These houses you will pass; then a little 
farther, on the left, is the house of Rev. Joseph Angier; 
near Mr. Angier’s you will pass the house where Rev. 
Edward E. Hale is spending the summer. Still keep 
on by Rev. Dr. Morrison’s house, who lives this side 


William George Tousey: In Memoriam 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


my news of the death of Prof. William G. 

foi, ‘Tousey has brought to his former students 
in the Tufts Divinity School more than a 
sense of personal bereavement. I know that 
I speak for many of them in saying that it has re- 
minded us afresh of an unforgettable intellectual and 
spiritual experience. It is some years since he gave 
up his teacher’s chair. It is more years since some 
of us sat in his class room. But his personality has 
lived through these vanished yesterdays with un- 
blurred vividness and undiminished appeal. Out of 
the sacred silence that has engulfed him, as out of the 
privacy in which his last years were spent, his radiant 
and stimulating presence shines. 

A friend has recently said to me: “I never knew 
Professor Tousey, have seen him only a few times, 
but I have long noticed how the eyes of his old stu- 
dents kindled when they spoke of him and how a 
memory of something that transcended telling vibrated 
in the tones of their voices. He must have meant 
something.”” He did. More than anything else he 
meant the discovery of the joy of arduous thought on 
the great problems of religion and life. To meet 
Tousey in his courses on theistic philosophy was to 
encounter a sinewy, supple thinker who made one 
aware of what thinking things through meant. That 
was his great power as a teacher and his permanent 
contribution to the students who would—and could— 
follow him. He had the thinker’s contempt for 
slovenly thinking and for the pious intentions that 
asked to be accepted as substitutes for orderly reason- 
ing. But for the plodding thinker, for the unawak- 
ened intellect, for the student who was earnest and 
sincere, he had infinite patience, eager to share the 
rich treasure of his mind and soul. 

Tousey’s method was not the impersonal method 
of the director of research, like that of his notable 
contemporary, George T. Knight. The Tufts school 
was fortunate in having both men on its faculty. 
Each was great in his own way, but they were different, 
Knight was an explorer. Tousey wag an interpreter. 
He was not an intellectual autocrat, although there 
was a touch of the martinet. He respected differing 
conclusions; but he believed that the way to encourage 
them was to share hie own. He had that quality of 
fertilization that quickened mental and spiritual alert- 
ness in the lives of those with whom he shared himself. 

Professor Tousey had the true teacher’s joy in 
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of Rey. Chandler Robbins, and the next house, on the 
rising ground, is where Rev. Mr. Coolidge lives; but 
do not mistake his house for that of Rev. John Weiss, © 
who is out here for the season.”” Who wonders that 
it was called Zion’s Hill? e 

My tale is told. Rome had her ‘Appian Way.” 
Italy still boasts of her “Corniche Road.” Berlin | 
prides herself on “Unter den Linden” and Paris 
vaunts her “‘Bois de Boulogne.’”’ Not one of these} 
world renowned thoroughfares, however, surpasses in 
real interest, and I can almost say in beauty, this old-! 
time highway over our own Milton Hill. } 


living vicariously in his students. He followed their ~ 
after careers intimately and understandingly. Re- 
moved as he was by deafness, which accentuated a ~ 
native self-effacement, he was rarely seen in places © 
of public assembly, but no man watched more closely ~ 
or appraised more clearly the: movements in the re- — 
ligious world, and if any one of his former students — 
said or did what he regarded as the wise and needful © 
thing, one of Tousey’s cameo-like letters was a thrill- — 
ing reward. Many of us never ceased to be in spirit ~ 
his pupils, and his “‘well done’ in after years brought — 
all the joy and sense of fortified conviction that his 
quiet word of approval in the class-room once carried. — 

Tousey was a great lover of James Martineau. — 
They were kindred spirits. Both were spacious in- 
tellects. To read Martineau is to know amplitude 
of spirit. To walk with Tousey was to know the ex- 
pansiveness of the great thoughts of God and man and 
destiny. Both made us aware of the Infinite Mystery; — 


capricious mystification, that the barriers to compre- 
hension were on our side, not God’s, and that human 
personality threw the farthest beam of light into 
whatever is beyond the reach of our glimmering 
candles. Both were poets and the diction of both was ~ 
full of the imagery that reveals the insight of imagina- — 
tion. And both were men of faith in the meaning of — 
that vivid phrase of Jacks, “Reason grown coura- — 
geous.” To this day I can hear the voice of Tousey, — 
vibrant with lofty feeling, as he read to us Martineau’s ~ 
prose-poem in which he expresses the awakening to 
spiritual realities that sorrow and tragedy often — 
bring. 
“The cynic (said Martineau) feeds his humor on 
the fact that men betake themselves to religion when ~ 
they have lost all else. As usual, he sees aright but 
gives the meaning wrong. He thinks it some mean ~ 
fear that wrings forth the sufferer’s prayer—some 
snatch of despair at a dismal refuge, like a plank in 
shipwreck, or a hideous meal in famine; and takes it in ~ 
proof that religion is nothing but the lowest dregs of 
life, when the generous wine is all drained off. And so 
it would be if there were no truth in it, and the sole © 
reality lay in the i ah sae well-being; to fall through 
the comforts into the pieties of life would then be to 
exchange the substance for the shadow, and to cheat 
away misery by opiate dreams of superstition, But 
if, through and behind the finite which we are and 
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see, there is the infinite reality of God in us and around 
us unseen, if the former engages all our action, and 
crowds upon us appeals to our affections, while the 
latter lies around us as the spaces of a cathedral on 
which, like the workman in it, we have no time to gaze; 
then surely it is intelligible without reproach, that, 
in the suspense of activity and through the tears of 
love, we should lift our eyes and look down the great 
perspectives, and ponder the sacred emblems, and 
‘find on what holy ground we stand.” 

If a man is revealed in what thrills him, Tousey 
was unconsciously revealed in that moving utterance, 
as his spiritual shyness never would have permitted 
him to disclose himself directly. 

To some of us was given the privilege to know 
-Tousey the man rather intimately. When an under- 
graduate I knew him as a yachtsman, than whom I 
have never known one more expert. The marvel is 
that, born in western New York, he never knew the 
sea until he enlisted in the navy during the Civil War; 
but by sheer native aptitude and intelligence he 
trained himself to command a cruising yacht in the 
seventies, and with his bosom friends, John Coleman 


deal less than they used about the heathen in 


2} his blindness bowing down to wood and stone. 
=} We are coming to see that in Islam and Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism and other non-Christian religions 
there is a great deal that deserves our respect, and that 
if they can learn from Christianity, there is a good deal 
that most Christians can learn from them. 

But this increased understanding brings with it a 


| N modern times Christians tend to talk a great 
[wise] 
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' strong tendency to doubt the usefulness of foreign 


missions. We are apt to tell ourselves that the 
“heathen’”’ are happy enough in their own way; that 
their religions have grown up to suit their social 
conditions; and that we had better try and take 
the beam out of our own eyes before looking too close- 
by for the mote in theirs. And this feeling is strength- 
ened by two things: first by the influence of popular 
philosophies, which suggest that European Chris- 
tianity, like other European institutions, is the product 
‘of our environment and racial characteristics, and 
will pass as our political and social system will pass 
away; and secondly by the evidence of many of our 
countrymen who have been in contact with the 
heathen and with Christian missionaries, and who re- 
port that many missionaries are fools and that the 
majority of mission-trained “native Christians’ are 
knaves. 

There are thus three commonly given reasons why 
foreign missions do not deserve support. Stated in 
colloquial language, they are: (1) Why can’t we leave 
the natives alone? They are perfectly happy as they 
are. (2) Are you go sure that we, as a so-called 
Christian nation or a Christian Church, have any right 
to go and preach that our religion is a better one than 
theirs? Isn’t it rather a case of “do as I say, but 
don’t do as I do?” (3) Ask any European busmess 

man in a heathen country whether he would rather 
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Adams, Charles Leonard, and others, he explored the 
waters of the fog-bound and ledge-strewn coast of 
Maine. He had something of the Viking in him, and 
to learn seamanship from him was to learn the joy 
of an exacting task, even as later one learned the 
severe discipline of philosophical thinking. The man 
was the same in both callings. He never lost his 
love of the sea. For many years my cruising yawl 
was moored off his cottage in Penobscot Bay, and the 
natural joy of a sailorman in picking up the mooring 
in a lively breeze was not lessened by the knowledge 
that my old skipper was watching from his quarter- 
deck ashore—nor was the chagrin diminished when 
now and then I missed it. ' 

This is no attempt to appraise in any complete- 
ness a character, or one would dwell on the quizzical 
humor that illuminated the classroom and charmed 
his friends; and also one could not fail to pay tribute 
to the quiet dignity that transcended physical infirm- 
ity and suffering. I am simply offering testimony to 
the influence of one whose life was to many an event 
of surpassing and enduring significance. Hence this 
wreath of grateful remembrance. 


Foreign Missions and Why I Believe in Them 


W. E. F. Ward 


have a heathen or a mission Christian for a clerk 
or other employee; and ask any English lady whether 
she would rather have Christians or heathens for 
servants. And both will tell you they prefer heathen 
every time; Christians are oily and plausible, dis- 
honest and apt to be insolent, and so on, whereas the 
heathen is commonly a man of much dignity and of 
upright character. | 

That is what we often hear said. Nevertheless, 
though I livein a heathen country and it is my business 
to come into close contact with both heathens and 
Christians of all denominations, and moreover with 
European missionaries as well; though I am neither a 
missionary nor a minister, I believe in foreign missions. 
And I believe in the missions, even though I disagree 
profoundly with the ideas and the practises of many of 
the missionaries. Let us discuss these objections to 
missions one by one. 

(1) I do not agree that the natives are happy 
enough with their heathen religion. _I am convinced 
that there is a great deal of good in it, and I must 
confess that on occasions when I have been privileged 
to attend some of their ceremonies I have been deeply 
moved by them. And cultured adherents of the 
native religion are on very firm ground when they 
urge that certain aspects of it at all events are so in- 
timately bound up with the social system of the people 
that it is impossible to uproot one without the other. 
I am talking of my part of West Africa, and I imagine 
the same is true, perhaps to a larger degree, of India, 
or China or other countries. 

But all the same, whatever may be the state of 
mind of the leaders, I know that the minds of the rank 
and file of the people are full of fears—fears of the 
god (I avoid on purpose the much-abused word 
“fetish’’) of this rock or that stream; fears of the evil 
spirit who dwells in the forest and snatches away 
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human beings to their death; fears of tabu, of malign 
ghosts, of witches and spells. And, high as is the 
moral code of the people, I should like to see it higher 
yet, and much more closely dependent on their re- 
ligion than it is. And I think it is our duty as Chris- 
tians to proclaim to these people, whether we put it in 
the old-fashioned way or whether we wrap it up in all 
the jargon of modern psychoanalysis, the great truth 
that God has conquered the devil, and that we can 
do all things through Christ that strengtheneth us. 

(2) This brings me to the second objection, which 
may be urged against what I have said just now by 
some of the leaders of native thought, and by English- 
men who are in close touch with them. Are we so 
much better than West African natives that we are in 
any position to preach to them? And I must say 
certainly not. God knows that the average level of 
morality—business morality, sexual morality, sense of 
honor, respect for human personality, sense of values 
—of white men is low enough. With all our skill and 
knowledge and learning we ought to be much higher 
than the natives—but I dare not say that we are; and 
it is certain that there are many heathen whose 
characters we can not but admire. 

But that is not the point. Whatever our own 
failings and the failings of other individual Christians, 
we believe that if it were not for Christianity we 
should be a good deal worse than we are, and that if 
we lived up to our professions of Christianity we should 
be infinitely better; and we believe that the Gospel, 
with its call to action and to the greatest of struggles, 
and with its assurance of help and strengthening, is 
the best and greatest of all good news. A great and 
holy man among us is a man that approaches near to 
the ideal of Christianity; and it seems to me, with all 
respect to the champions of the heathenism with which 
I am acquainted, that a great and holy man among 
them is one that raises himself to some extent above 
the highest ideal of their religion. I may be wrong, 
but that is what I believe; and believing it, how can I 
do otherwise than support any attempt to carry to 
them the good news of the Gospel? 

(3) The third objection, that the immediate 
effect of most mission work is to turn a good heathen 
into a bad Christian, is more easily disposed of. The 
fact must be admitted. But that is the result, not of 
too much mission work, but of too little. It is far 
easier to destroy a native’s old beliefs, faith and social 
ideas than to implant new ones. And along with the 
things he learns in the mission school a convert picks 
up a great many more outside school from the example 
of other Europeans; he learns from the trader and the 
planter and the official, and it is to be feared the ex- 
amples are by no means always good. And the result 
is too often a man devoid of his old self-respect; de- 
tribalized; covering with a veneer of lip-service to 
creed a solid foundation of primitive superstition and 
vice, and of all the commandments believing most 
thoroughly the eleventh: “Thou shalt not be found 
out.” It is not his fault, it is often nobody’s fault, 
it comes merely from a starved and inadequate mis- 
sion, and the remedy is to strengthen the mission’s 
hands. 

And that brings me to my last point. I believe 
a great deal of mission work that is being done now is 


wasted because it is unskilled and of the wrong ia 
All mission work must be founded on deep and ear- 
nest and accurate study of the religion and the social 
structure of the people, and the missionary must be 
prepared to reject nothing from the old order that is 
not absolutely incompatible with the new. There has 
been in the past far too much mission work that is 
merely destructive. We must realize that just as the 
religion of heathenism is inextricably mixed with the 
social structure, so are mixed the social structure and 
the religion of Christian Europe; and we must be 
careful that our teachings are the teachings of Christ, 
and not merely traditions of the elders, which in a 
heathen country may make the word of God of none. 
effect. And I think we should be very shy indeed 
of telling the heathen that an idea or a custom of 
theirs is wrong. It is a dangerous practise just be- 
cause our prestige as white men—a prestige largely, if. 
not mainly, derived from material achievements and . 
not always connected with moral superiority—is so- 
great that they are very likely to take our word for it, 
and act blindly without understanding. That seems 
to me rather like giving signs and wonders in order to” 
get our words believed. Rather should we suggest 
the Christian idea on the matter in question, with-— 
out pressing it as the only way; and leave the two 
ideas—Christian and heathen—to stand in quiet | 
contact in their minds, trusting that God will cause 
the truth (whichever it is) to prevail. You can not 
hurry the leaven, which works secretly. 
But one thing I am sure of: that if we face facts _ 
we must realize that the old isolation and the old order 
are everywhere breaking down; and in the gin-bottle, © 
factory, mining camp and plantation the devil is find- _ 
ing his opportunity. Are we to leave him a clear field? 
—Inquirer and Christian Life (London). 


* * ** - 


DOTS BY THE WAY 


When the Clayton Memorial Church is completed at Logans- : 
ville, Ga., I willtry to get a couple of good Universalist ministers j 
to assist me in the dedication services, and I hope by that time © 
to know what constitutes a Universalist. Or, I might say, to — 
make it clear, I want us to have the tenets of our faith so clearly © 
defined that our name may be known by what we believe. So © 
that when I say Iam a Universalist, it will be understood that I — 
believe in immortality, and that in the immortal state all sentient — 
creatures will be freed from sin and its consequences. And, if 
asked why I believe this, my answer shall be, because it is in per- 
fect accord with the teachings of the Bible, Reason, Nature. 

When Dr. Clayton and Dr. Burruss figured in our Southern — 
Conventions and our churches flourished all over the South, 
these doctrines were never challenged, but were accepted by all 
who sought fellowship with us. 

Now, when I claim that I am influenced by the immortal 
spirits of Dr. Clayton, Dr. Shinn and others in the ethereal world, 
to build a Universalist church, I am met with the question, ‘‘Do 
men retain their knowledge of this life after passing to the world 
beyond death?’’ And here a discordant note is sounded. And 
I don’t like discord. Discord infuriated a wedding party. Dis- 
cord means disintegration. Discord is murderous in any institu- 
tion. And I verily believe that it is discord in our ranks that 
causes so many dormant churches and so many inactive Univer- 
salists. 

As Universalists, we believe something, and just as many as 
are in harmony with us we love to have in our communion. 

Now, what we believe may not be true, but it is helpful in 
both mind and body if we can believe that which is pleasant and 
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ood. I am happy now in the belief that Dr. Shinn, who was 
y benefactor and co-worker here on earth, is still my helper and 
o-worker, though passed into a higher sphere of existence, and 
dr. Clayton, who ordained me to the ministry many years ago 
d gave me such helpful advice, is still my helper and adviser. 
It is a joy to believe these things, and when I first studied 
Iniversalism any one doubting or disputing these doctrines was 
lalled an infidel. That means all Universalists believed these 
\appy helpful doctrines. And in our conventions we could feel 
ll the Psalmist meant in his expression, ‘‘Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.’’ 
Peter said: ‘‘And they were all of one accord in one place.”’ 
Acts 2:1.) No wonder they felt the quivering of the house as 
f touched by a mighty wind. No wonder they felt gifted with 
iongues of fire and language flowed freely from their hearts. 
0 wonder, it was natural, for ‘“‘they were all of one accord in one 
blace.’’ And the influx of the Holy Spirit, like “the refiner’s 
ire,’ purged away all jealousies and brought them together as 
bne body in Christ. Yes, they were all of one accord in one 
blace and unity made them strong. And may I hope that in due 
ime a like body may meet at Logansville, Ga., to dedicate the 
proposed Clayton Memorial Church, a body blessed in a solid 
neness in the belief of the Christian doctrine of immortality, of 
ontinued recollection and recognition, and may our faith be so 


/strong in the helpful doctrines that we will be able to feel the pres- 


ence of our loved ones who have passed away into the higher 


Hife. 


Will the Leader and other papers please copy.—A.G. Strain, 


x the Universalist Herald. 


We go farther than our brother and declare that it is not 
It must be true 
also, to be “‘helpful in both mind and body.”’ 

We are with Mr. Strain in his insistence on the reasonable- 
ess of belief in immortality. It is too much to expect that all 
niversalists will believe exactly the same things. It is not al- 
ogether desirable. It is not too much to expect them to be 
nited in spirit and open-minded toward the views of others. 

Jixchanging views kindly, not to win an argument but to learn 
he truth, is the Christian way. We hope Mr. Strain will get his 
church and fill it with friendly, tolerant Universalists united in 
the conviction that the way of Christ is the way for us to walk. 
The Editor. 


* * * 


HUMANISM AS SEEN BY REESE 


“Both matter and the gods are passing into the limbo of 
forgotten things,’ said Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean of Abraham 
Lincoln Center of Chicago, in the installation address of the 
Rev. Lon R. Call as pastor of the West Side Unitarian Church. 
Dr. Reese, who is the author of a volume on Humanism and 
editor of another called “Humanist Sermons,” is a pioneer leader 
of the humanist movement in American religion. 

“The three major world views,’’ said Dr. Reese, ‘‘are the 
materialistic, the theistic, and the humanistic. Materialism is 
the view that things are what they are because of the locomotion 
of materials. In spite of the fact that materialism levels man 
downward, it was for a while a rather fruitful scientific method. 
But it was never fruitful in philosophical results. Moreover, the 
atom was found to be made up of lesser units of uncertain charac- 
ter, which sometimes take on rather spooky ways of behaving. 
Any effort to tell what constitutes so-called matter requires the 
use of terms that suggest anything but a block universe. While 
our knowledge of the universe does not yet allow us to feel es- 
pecially comfortable about the environing situation, neither 
does it require that we pronounce dogmatically the final doom 
of all things good and fair. There is not sufficient evidence to 
support the theory that the universe is running down; and there 
is some evidence that the creative process still functions on a 
cosmic scale. The old materialism is as dead as the ‘dodo.’ 

“The theistic hypothesis also presents insuperable dif- 
ficulties. 'Theism is the hypothesis that the ultimate ground of 
the universe is intelligent will fulfilling a moral purpose in the 
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course of which He consciously influences human fortunes. But 
to apply such terms as ‘moral,’ ‘intelligence,’ ‘will,’ and the like 
to the ultimate ground of the universe, is to take terms out of 
their human setting and apply them to a totality which is non- 
human. Moreover, it is noteworthy that only the good qualities 
are read into the universe. By the same reasoning process that 
the theists arrive at a personal God, they could also arrive at a 
personal devil. The doings of the cosmos do not indicate that 
the term moral has cosmic significance. That the theologians 
are aware of the inadequacy of theism as historically held is 
evidenced by the fact that many of them are developing theories 
containing concessions that leave the old theism much the worse 
for wear. It is a long leap from theism as historically held to 
the current views that identify God with a phase of the behavior 
of the universe or a quality in the environing situation. The 
sun of theism is waning. 

“The hope of religion is in a humanist philosophy of life. 
Humanism is not merely a doctrine of protest, nor a type of 
literary criticism, nor an anti-ecclesiastical complex. It is a 
philosophy of life in sharp contrast with materialism on the one 
hand and theism on the other. It challenges the traditional 
philosophies and ethnic religions. Its program covers all as- 
pects of human well being. It aims at the complete possession 
of the territory of the human spirit. Humanism interprets 
man within the setting of an organic conception of the nature of 
reality. While it does not sever man from nature, it does find 
him on a creative level which subsumes the physical, the chemical, 
the psychological, the social. In man nature rises to a level 
where there is purpose with intent. 

“Humanism puts human nature at the center of the process- ; 
es of knowledge. Our nature, our experience, our needs and 
interests condition our knowledge. This may give us unsatis- 
factory knowledge, but it gives us all we have and we must make 
the most of it. All doctrines of revelation and inspiration, all 
cosmological theories and so-called laws of nature, are only hu- 
man efforts to find ways of meeting human needs. 

“Humanism is a philosophy of the human and the natural 
rather than the transcendental and cosmic nature and location 
of values. It is a philosophy of human control in contrast with 
all forms of fatalistic determinism and all forms of laissez faire. 
Its gospel of human well being is based on the inherent needs of 
man—both physical and mental. We are not disembodied souls 
living in a world of pure spirit. We have appetites and pas- 
sions as well as hopes and ideals. Humanist religion aims to 
meet all the needs of man. It is interested in everything that 
concerns human life. It aims at the control of natural processes 
for human ends.”’ 


THE GATE TO GREATNESS 
Sheldon Shepard 


Ever yearn to do some noble deed? 
To face the fire 
And never tire 

As you serve a world’s great need? 


Ever want to climb the distant heights, 
And just go on 
Facing the dawn 

Through the dark of endless nights? 


Here is your chance! Just look within! 
The place to start 
Is your own heart, 

And it’s there you lose or win. 


He that ruleth his spirit is great. 
Master your soul, 
And every goal 
Swings you a wide-open gate! 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT WOULD THERE BE IF THERE WASN’T 
ANYTHING? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You probably know the story of the small boy who said he 
was drawing a picture of God, and, when told that ‘‘nobody 
knows what God looks like,’’ calmly replied, ‘‘Well, they will 
when I get this done.’’ The humanists seem to be working in the 
opposite direction. When they have finished their picture of 
God, no one will be able to get from it the least idea of what He 
is like. 

When I was a girl of twelve or fourteen I had a friend with 
whom I frequently discussed the problems of the universe. Her 
greatest puzzle, the question which she repeatedly asked, was, 
“What would there be if there wasn’t anything?’’ When I read 
the address of Frederick Eliot to the Unitarian young people 
that question came instantly to my mind. 

What God would there be if there wasn’t any God? What 
religion would there be if there wasn’t any religion? What faith 
would there be if there wasn’t any faith—or anything to have 
faith in? What would there be if there wasn’t anything? Per- 
haps the humanists have found the answer. But we can’t be 
sure of that yet, because, as Mr. Eliot tells us, ‘‘we are still in 
the early stages of the process which will ultimately give us a new 
and spiritually more satisfying idea of God, and it is impossible 
yet to describe in any adequate way the form which that new 
idea will take.’’ The one thing certain is that all our present 
ideas must be discarded, and we should discipline our minds 
so that we may dismiss them calmly and confidently. ‘‘When, a 
few weeks ago,’’ says Mr. Eliot, ‘‘we were told that a new planet 
had been discovered, we didn’t waste any time bewailing the fact 
that our old idea of the number of planets had become obsolete.’’ 
But if we had been told that instead of simply adding a member 
to the planetary system, the discovery of the new planet com- 


pelled us to give up the other planets, that we would never see 


Mars and Saturn and Jupiter and Venus again, because they were 
only half-gods which must go before the arrival of Planet X, we 
might have wasted considerable time in wondering if our eyes 
deceived us as we looked up at the heavens and saw these planets 
still there. 

The principal characteristics of the new idea of God, Mr. 
Eliot feels sure, will be that God is non-personal and rigidly and 
austerely ethical. That sent me to the dictionary, wondering 
if I was mistaken as to the meaning of ethical. But I found no 
help there. Ethical and non-personal still seem to me to cancel 
each other, leaving nothing. And so we come back to the 
question of my friend: What would there be if there wasn’t 
anything? 

Puzzled. 


* * 


CHAPMAN ON THE PRATER-BARKER DEBATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on the subject makes it seem desirable to send 
you the following letter that I recently contributed to the Uni- 
versalist Herald, entitled ‘“The Prater-Barker Flare.”’ 

“We have no desire of being an umpire, and shall not be. 
Mr. Prater and Mr. Barker will have to settle their own theolog- 
ical and exegetical differences, if they can. Of one thing we are 
convinced: They should discuss the matters between them in a 
Christian spirit. It does no good to justify oneself on the score 
of bluntness, and at the same time say harsh things about the 
opponent. 

“When we read the article by Mr. Prater, published in the 
April issue of the Herald, we felt that in the main it was a good 
thing, that it was a creditable contribution by one of our young 
ministers. Mr. Prater certainly expressed the conclusions of 
modern scholarship. However, this is not saying that we were 
able to indorse all of his statements. We have not been able to 
accept some claims of the literary interpreters of the Bible. But, 


broadly speaking, we do agree with their conclusions. And 
to us the Bible is a more valuable book to-day than it was when 
we regarded it as an arsenal of proof-texts. } 

““We presume that Mr. Barker is a very good judge of law. 
He has devoted much time to the study of law and is a man of 
more than ordinary native ability. He is an old acquaintance of 
the writer and we have always appreciated that acquaintance 
ship. But we question if Mr. Barker has ever made a study o 
the Bible from the standpoint of modern scholarship. He has 
had too many other interests to demand his time and attention 
Furthermore, his conclusions about the Bible and theology be- 
came fixed before so many things were being said and written 
on the Bible from the standpoint of modern scholarship. We 
partly infer this for the reason that he quotes an array of rathel 
ancient authorities in rebuttal of Mr. Prater’s position on the 
date of the book of Revelation. No doubt the book was writter 
at a very late date. 

“Soon after the discussion started between Mr. Barker anc 
Mr. Clark, we expressed the feeling to one of our friends that the 
whole thing seemed utterly belated, out of date. There migh’ 
have been an excuse for it forty years ago. But we have lived to 
see the day when we question the value of iteventhen. We have 
not read much of the debate under’ discussion. We haven’ 
time for it. It is old straw which has been threshed so ofte 
that no life-giving grain is left. The reading leaves us hungry 
for something we do not find in debates relating to question 
past and gone. 

“Therefore, we shall be glad when the thing is ended. W 
wish to see the Herald crammed full of invigorating, life-giving 
spiritual food. It seems to us that supplying such needs should 
be its mission. 

“In the meantime, we trust the brethren will be courteous 
and Christian in all they write or say about each other. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ ”’ 


Thomas Chapman. 
* * 


SCOTT IS MAKING GOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I want to say to you that I appreciate your Library page. 
In my small library of six hundred books, nearly one-half have 
been selected from the Leader book reviews. To one who has 
little time or opportunity to watch the larger literary field this 
is of great value. 
The Rev. Clinton Lee Scott has charge of our Universalist 
church here in Peoria, and he is a real preacher. Some felt when 
Dr. Carpenter left for Pasadena that it would be impossible for 
any one to take his place, but this man Scott is making good. 
John Winzeler. 

Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


“PAYS TO ARGUFY” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The witty Elmo A. Robinson, then minister at Palo Alto, 
California, once won a prize contest for the best letter on a mini 
ter’s hobby. He said his hobby was preaching! Amid all the 
business of being a minister he said he found it very refreshing to 
repair to the quiet church, away from the crowds, and yield him- 
self to this luxury. 


in the columns of the Leader and the Christian Register. It has 
made every week interesting. With what avidity I have read 
the letters pro and con, and loaded my typewriter for the fray! 
How I have scanned articles for allusions to humanism, especial- 
ly attacks on it. Now that the winter is over I look back on it 
with pleasure. What a diversion it has been! If three par- 
tridges make a day of hunting a success, about six letters of a 
controversy judiciously spaced make a winter an enjoyable one. 

In themselves the rejoinders are interesting, but think of 
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evoking a reaction from far-off China! Another that came to 
the Register was from England. If anything is heard from Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand I shall use a wise-crack about the shot 
heard round the world. 

There were more tangible results too. At our recent annual 
meeting a new member told how he happened to come to our 
church. He had heard a minister in Philadelphia over the radio. 
This minister said he did not see how the Rey. Gordon Kent of 
Moline, Illinois, could be happy in teaching .... etc. So the 
man looked me up, came to church, brought his wife, and in due 
time both joined. 

It pays to argufy! 

Gs Ke 

Moline, Ill. 

* * 
THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Should not a protest be made by the American people against 
stampeding us into the London Naval Treaty, which distin- 
guished and high-minded naval officers have declared is ‘“‘wicked”’ 
and a great disadvantage to the United States? The prosperity 
of a country frequently depends on the adequate protection of our 
trade routes, and this treaty does not protect us according to the 
statement of these officers. 

If a treaty is beneficial, no harm will come in giving the 
people an opportunity to study it. It can be ratified in the fall 
if it is shown that the people want it. Secret diplomacy is a 
thing of the past, and when naval officers warn us of a danger, 
should we not give respectful attention to the men who in war 
must do the fighting? 

Our navy has been one of the glories of America. There 
has never been any corruption or cowardice in our navy. Does 
not this splendid record of nearly one hundred and fifty years 
entitle the warning of the navy to be considered with respect? 

Ralph Beaver Strassburger. 

Citizens’ Committee on Naval Defense, 

New York City. 


Asked to print the above, we said we would. Asked if the 
Naval Treaty should be “‘rushed through the Senate,’’ we said 
“Yes.’”’? Asked if the above committee could print our opinion 
of “this unseemly haste,’’ we said, ‘‘With pleasure.’’ And we 
added, ‘‘For the good of the Senate, the good of the navy, the 
good of the country and the world, the quicker the better.”’ 

The Editor. 
* * 
_ THE CLARK-BARKER-PRATER DEBATE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not believe in the plenary inspiration of the Bible. 
However, I am Universalist enough to believe the third condition 
of fellowship, which has been adopted as one of the Essential 
Principles of the Universalist Faith. It is, ‘““The trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible as containing a revelation from God.’’ 

If this statement is true, it is very evident that the Bible 
is authority for something. 

George Fox, the Editor, et al., can not accept this statement. 
In lieu therefore they say, ‘‘God makes His revelation direct to 
man.’ The Editor then states, ““He (God) speaks to men and 
some of them write down what He says.’’ This statement can 
not be true, for history, literature, experience and the Bible 
would disclose that God has not always whispered the same reve- 
lation pertaining to the same principle, that He has not always 
told the same tale. If He has, His agents have greatly mis- 
represented Him. 

It is true that ‘“‘God gives us reason, conscience and all the 
other faculties of mind and soul.’’ Is it not also true that the 
mind and conscience of men greatly differ? Is it not true that 


these minds are creatures of education and in most instances of - 


circumstances? Is it not true that environment is a great factor 
in determining the trend of the mind and the story that may be 
whispered to it? If this theory were true, the witch-burners, 
the head-hunters, the Mohammedan, the Catholic, the mystic, 
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and all others holding curious opinions, have as much authority 
for their belief and actions as does the Editor. 

The Editor then states: ‘‘We do not have the slightest 
qualm about admitting in a specific passage the teaching of end- 
less hell.’”” Why admit it, when we know it is not true? The 
Bible does not teach endless hell. He continues: ‘‘Such a teach- 
ing would not square with the great sweep of the teaching God 
gives us in Jesus,’’ etc. Question: If the Bible is not authority, 
from what source may we learn of the ‘“‘great sweep of the teach- 
ing of God about Jesus?’’ 

St. John 18 : 37, 38: ‘‘To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear*witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate 
saith unto him, What is truth?” 

The Editor closes his editorial with this statement: ‘‘We do 
not seek any external authority for anything our own minds and 
hearts tell us is true. We seek truth as authority, not authority 
for truth.’’ Imagine a witch-burner or a head-hunter making 
that kind of statement. Yet such characters have the same 
authority for their beliefs and acts. Their own minds and 
hearts tell them that they have the right view, and consequently 
their actions based thereon are right. Can it be that men 
reared under different environments and in different lands and 
under inhuman conditions are justified in saying, ‘‘We do not 
seek any external authority for anything our own minds and 
hearts tell us is true?’’ ' 

Such a theory cuts us loose from our moorings and we are 
on the sea of life without compass or guide. The superstition of 
the heathen is a sufficient guide to him, and would be of as much 
authority as the actions of the trained mind of the Editor would 
be of equal authority with the mind of Paul the Apostle. 

Brethren, in my opinion we could not put over that theory in 
the Southland. If that is Universalism, I am surely in the wrong 
pew. - 

However, I am glad the Editor wrote on the subject. 

J. D. Barker. 

Cisco, Texas. 


* * 


A GRACIOUS WORD MUCH APPRECIATED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have found the eader helpful and inspiring, and admire 
your loyalty to the Christian faith, which is being wantonly 
ignored by those outside and by many within Christian churches. 

Outgrown dogmas are being identified with Christianity and 
are being swept aside together. We are in danger of losing sight 
of the wonder and charm and beauty and divine reality of the 
religious experience of sesus, which to me is the greatest fact 
in human existence. 

I wish our two denominations could discover some way of 
uniting; the liberal cause will not grow as it ought to until we 
can doso. From the time of Abraham down to the time of the 
leaders of our two churches division has been necessary for growth 
and has been the rule, but now a new era demands united and 
concerted effort, and any more divisions will spell anything but 
progress. 

As a boy I attended Sunday school in a Universalist church 
in Bay City, Michigan, of which a Mr. Crumb was minister, and 
I remember him most pleasantly. I have found much help in 
the writings of Dr. Ballou and Dr. Chapin. 

If the plan of some of our ministers registering in your fellow- 
ship and yours in ours is working well, I shall be glad to add my 
name to the list from our denomination. 

Frederic W. Smith. 

Newburgh, N.Y. 

* * 
MUST HAVE THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having been used to the Leader for over fifty years, I can’t 
get along without it. 

: Mrs. Matthew J. Burke. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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Understanding Our World 


“E PLURIBUS UNUM’’ 


Briand’s much-heralded memorandum on the United States 
of Europe was made public by the French Foreign Office on May 
17. It has been submitted to the governments of the twenty-six 
European states members of the League of Nations, and an of- 
ficial copy is being sent to the United States for its information. 
It is perhaps significant that M. Briand chose to publish his 
scheme so soon after the close of the London Naval Conference 
and at the very moment when the entry into force of the Young 
plan marks the final liquidation of the war. And it coincides 
with the discussion of the United States tariff which has been the 
subject of official protest from no less than thirty-three nations. 
Although the French assure Washington that the projected Pan- 
Europe is not directed against us in any way, it is undoubtedly 
United States policy which has brought Europe to a realization 
that ‘‘in union there is strength.”’ 

The Briand plan is couched in very general terms, the details 
being ‘‘reserved to the European conference’ or to a permanent 
organization set up to put the union into effect. It stresses the 
“principle of a moral union of Europe and solemn consecration 
of the fact of solidarity between European nations.’’ Europeis 
conceived as a regional “‘entente’”’ under the League. This would 
be in accordance with Article X XI of the Covenant, which refers 
specifically to the Monroe Doctrine as a regional understanding 
“‘for the maintenance of peace.’’ Accordingly, M. Briand has 
limited the proposed union to European states members of the 
League. A European conference would set up the union and 
meet regularly thereafter. A smaller executive organ, the exact 
form of which would be determined later, is also provided for, as 
well as a secretariat. The whole would be subordinate to the 
League, co-operate with it and have headquarters in Geneva. 

The memorandum stresses the point that tke efforts of the 
organizers of the new Europe should be concentrated in the po- 
litical field, ‘‘all possibility of progress toward economic union 
being strictly determined by the question of security.’’ Thus the 
weaker nations are to be protected against the political domina- 
tion by stronger nations which might result from industrial domi- 
nation by the better organized states. M. Briand looks forward 
to a ‘“‘truly liberal tariff policy’ for Europe. Independence and 
national sovereignty are to be preserved by each nation; but the 
French Foreign Minister looks for the development of a European 
system of ‘‘arbitration and security and the progressive extension 
to the whole European community of the policy of international 
guarantees inaugurated at Locarno, until such time as a series of 
agreements are merged in the general system of agreements.”’ 
In short, the motto for this projected federal union of Europe 
might be described as ‘‘United to live and prosper.”’ ‘‘Such,”’ 
says M. Briand, ‘‘is the strict obligation hereafter confronting 
all the nations of Europe.” 

The reception of this first tangible step towards Pan-Europe 
has been mixed. The Pan-European Congress which met in 
Berlin on May 18 and 19 approved it whole-heartedly. Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, the leader of the movement, declared that 
M. Briand’s memorandum provided the political and economic 
program supplementing the moral and intellectual aims of the 
Pan-European Union. The British attitude toward the project 
is much the same as the recent attitude of the United States to 
the League of Nations—‘“‘benevolent helpfulness but no com- 
mitments.’’ Great Britain, as the head of the British Empire, 
could not join a European union, which it assumes would even- 
tually adopt a common retaliatory tariff policy directed against 
all non-European states maintaining high tariffs. Furthermore, 
the British feel that membership would complicate Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. The criticism is friendly, but in view of the unan- 
imity of British opinion against undertaking further commit- 
ments in guaranteeing European security, it does not seem too 
much to say that Britain would probably never join. In Ger- 
many, the Left and Liberal press praise M. Briand’s idealism 
and the Right press views the scheme with alarm as a move to 


establish French hegemony on the Continent. The measure 
of Italian co-operation can perhaps be determined from Musso- 
lini’s bellicose speech in Florence on May 18. 

There is no doubt but that the Briand proposal is an ideal 
which it will take many years to realize, given present inter- 
European animosities, the numerous sore-spots, many of which 
were created by the Paris peace treaties, and the extreme nation- 
alism prevalent, not to mention the isolation of Russia. In part, 
its realization probably depends on whether an increase of the 
United States tariff results in an economic depression severe 
enough to force Europe to unify, in spite of political differences, 
in order to retaliate. On the other hand, there are certain dan- 
gers inherent in the plan. Without in any way questioning the 
undoubted idealism of M. Briand, a close study of his memoran- 
dum shows it to be based on and probably motivated primarily 
by the well-known French thesis of security by mutual guarantees. 
Such a union of Europe might have the result of solidifying the 
present status quo. Granted that economic frontiers would in 
time largely disappear—and this would certainly ameliorate 
conditions—nevertheless, political and national sore-spots would 
still remain. Furthermore, many major problems are not intra- 
European in origin; Franco-Italian animosity, for instance, is 
largely a matter of colonial rivalry in North Africa. Finally, 
there is the major problem of whether the Briand plan, in spite of 
the author’s obvious desire to co-operate with the League of Na- 
tions, might not in the long run set up a competitive organiza- 
tion which would deprive the League of much of its authority by 
absorbing many of its present functions. Perhaps the fact that 
the League would not then have to occupy itself so much with 
European problems would strengthen its position in relation to 
the United States; but in this age of rapid communications, it 
might be asked whether it is not more practical to stress world 
unity rather than Continental unity. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI AGAIN SPEAKS OUT 


Signor Mussolini’s speeches during his recently concluded 
tour of Tuscany struck a note strongly reminiscent of his utter- 
ances in the earlier days of the Fascist regime—a note of extreme 
and vigorous patriotism, which runs the risk of being classed 
with the rasher pronouncements of Central European leaders 
of pre-war days. 

At the conclusion of a review at Florence, the Italian Premier 
said he had ordered the review ‘‘because words are very fine 
things, but muskets, machine guns, ships, airplanes and guns are 
even better; because right, if unaccompanied by might, is a vain 
word.’ 

Declaring that his country was ready for all comers, who, he 
said, ‘‘were not averse to starting a war against Italy,’’ he added: 


“Nothing is more insulting to the pride of the 
Italian people than the suspicion, recently spread, that 
our naval program never would be carried into effect. 
I here affirm that that program will be carried into effect 
ton for ton, and that twenty-nine units of the new pro- 
gram will be launched, because the will of Fascismo is 
stronger than iron, for our will is attracted rather than 
repelled by difficulties. I am sure the Italian people, 
rather than remain prisoners in a sea which once be- 
longed to Rome, will be capable of even the greatest 
sacrifices.”’ 


These and similar remarks of the Premier evoked the wild-- 
est enthusiasm from his hearers, but one can only deplore their 
coming at a time such as this, when the Foreign Ministers of 
France and Italy had been seeking at Geneva some way out of 
the impasse to which Franco-Italian relations have come. So: 
strongly were JI] Duce’s remarks resented in France that it is re-- 
ported that M. de Beaumarchais, the French Ambassador to 
Italy, called at the Foreign Office to enter an unofficial protest.. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Anne Hutchinson: Pioneer, Prophet- 
ess and Problem 
Unafraid: A Life of Anne Hutchinson. 

By Winifred King Rugg. (Houghton 

Mifflin. $3.50.) 

The Tercentenary of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony sees justice done to a remark- 
able woman, ‘‘a lonely exemplar in new- 
born America of that freedom of thought, 


‘word and action that women now accept 


as unthinkingly as the air they breathe.’ 
Surely there have been few women in all 
history whose lives more dramatically set 
forth profound conflicts in the minds of 
their contemporaries, few who have shown 
more energy or a more noteworthy com- 
bination of dutiful service in the home with 
gifts used in public service, few who have 
met a more tragic end. Mrs. Rugg tells 
the story of this ‘‘dear saint and servant 
of God’’ (as her less forceful husband 
called her) with a skilful pen, vividly re- 
calling the outward aspects and the inner 
meaning of the life she left behind her in 
Lincolnshire and of the stormy, intolerant, 
ungracious community to which she found 
her way. With recorded facts at her dis- 
posal, Mrs. Rugg has taken pains to clothe 
them inaginatively and yet veraciously 
with the sentiment, with the comedy and 
the tragedy, which escape us in any bare 
record of events. 

For a colony which believed that it de- 
pended for its security upon the unques- 
tioning obedience of all its members to 
the authority vested in magistrates and 
clergy, which regarded novelty of opinion 
in an even worse light than sins of the 
flesh, the arrival of Anne Hutchinson 
was an ominous event. She had left 
Alford, not far from the English Boston, 
to follow to the new Boston her beloved 
friend and teacher, John Cotton. From 
her father, who had suffered at the hands 
of the Court of High Commission for his 
uncomfortable opinions about the incom- 
petence of many of his fellow clergymen, 
Anne had learned to judge for herself 
whether professed teachers of religion were 
truly inspired, and John Cotton of St. 
Botolph’s Church at Boston attracted her 
by his spirituality, by his emphasis upon 
the experiential side of religion, and by his 
increasing disregard of the formalistic 
practises which prevailed in the Church of 
England. When John Cotton came to 
New England and became the ‘‘teacher’”’ 
of the First Church in Boston, Anne 
Hutchinson felt bereft of spiritual nourish- 
ment that was to her liking, so in the 
spring of 1634 she made her great de- 
cision, acquiesced in by her merchant hus- 
band, and in the good ship Griffin these 
prosperous but dissatisfied Puritans, with 
their ten children (one having preceded 
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them), reached Boston on September 18, 
to be welcomed by their old friend Mr. 
Cotton, their son Edward, and others who 
knew them well. On the same ship came 
two ministers, and Anne had reason later 
to fear these men, to whom she had talked 
so freely during the voyage about the pri- 
vate revelations God had vouchsafed to 
her. 

Anne quickly assumed a position of 
leadership to which her social standing 
entitled her, but carried her initiative too 
far for the conservative authorities, who 
were accustomed to women who would 
bear children, tend the home, keep silent 
in meeting, and in all things recognize 
their husbands as lords and masters. Her 
gatherings for women in her home Mrs. 
Rugg describes as meetings of the first 
women’s club in this country! Primarily 
devoted to religious inquiry and exposi- 
tion, in which Mrs. Hutchinson freely 
developed heretical doctrines, these gath- 
erings of women served also to give her a 
wide acquaintance among the women, an 
advantage she used in her active ministra- 
tions to their bodily needs. Her doctrine 
ran counter to that of the pastor of the 
church, and emphasized the direct com- 
munion of the individual with God, as did 
that of the Quakers a little later, with the 
consequence that she encouraged liberty 
of interpretation of the Scriptures, free 
utterance on matters of faith, disregard for 
authority, and therefore (by implication) 
disrespect for the state as well as for the 
church. She came to have a large follow- 
ing, and for a while Mr. Cotton was un- 
derstood to lean favorably towards her 
position, but the ministers forced the issue, 
and first through her friends and then by 
direct attack upon her they brought about 
her humiliation. 

In 1637, after three years of increasing 
tension and bitterness of controversy, 
Anne was brought before the General 
Court of Massachusetts “‘for traducing the 
ministers and their ministry in the coun- 
try.’’ Governor Winthrop, fearful of dis- 
order if heresy were allowed free rein and 
ever unfriendly to Anne, and Dudley, then 
Deputy-Governor, the magistrates Endi- 
cott, Bradstreet, Stoughton and others, 
were all arrayed against her as both 
judges and prosecutors, especially assisted 
by Shepard, Weld, Symmes and Phillips, 
to whom Anne had at various times spoken 
with freedom, though privately, of her 
convictions. She bore herself with what 
the Governor called stubbornness, with 
what we at this distance must call rare 
courage. She declared that the convic- 
tions she held had come to her by ‘‘im- 
mediate revelation . . . . by the voice of 
His own spirit to my soul,’’ recalling to 
the alarmed Puritan clergy and magis- 
trates the disturbing situations familiar in 
Europe a generation earlier when Ana- 


baptists and other “‘enthusiasts’’ had de- 
clared themselves absolved from various 
laws because their consciences laid upon 
them clear directions which they must 
follow. 

The sentence was a cruel one; Anne 
was to be kept in seclusion, virtually a 
prisoner, in charge of one of her chief 
enemies, Joseph Weld of Roxbury, over 
the’ winter, and in the spring she was to 
be banished. This sentence she received 
in the assurance that she need not fear 
what man could do to her, ‘‘having seen 
Him who is invisible.’’ 

A few months later Anne was called be- 
fore the church for admonition, as if 
enough had not been done to humilitate 
her, and as if she were not in delicate 
health. Her greatest humiliation was the 
desertion of her old friend John Cotton, 
who, after trying to smooth things over 
and admitting her earlier spirituality, 
turned against her and finally warned all 
the women present to ‘‘withhold all coun- 
tenance from her.’’ Expelled from the 
congregation, she left the building, but 
as she left a young woman joined her in 
spite of the warning and passed out of the 
church with her—Mary Dyer, the Quaker- 
ess who was to be hanged later on Boston 
Common. 

Anne and her family moved to Rhode 
Island and established a community there, 
where she was the leader in all spiritual 
matters. The true democracy of the Ports- 
mouth community was to leave its mark 
on the later constitution of Rhode Island. 
Here ‘‘no one shall be accounted a delin- 
quent for doctrine,’’ and here freedom 
brought its inevitable crop of dissensions. 
Boston still reached out in an effort to 
contro] Anne through her friends, but her 
life of teaching went on little disturbed by 
the persecution. When her husband died 
in 1642, Anne and her younger children 
moved on to still more freedom and to a 
yet greater tragedy. They went south 
into the Dutch colony, settling first on 
Long Island and later on what is now 
Pelham Bay. Entertaining the Indians 
“in the way of friendly neighborhood,’ 
and ministering to the few neighbors within 
reach, she dared the increasing dangers 
caused by bad feeling between the set- 
tlers and the Indians. She and her chil- 
dren were massacred, with the exception 
of one little girl captured and two years 
later restored to her friends, and Boston 
enemies carried their spleen to the extreme 
point (as we see, but to the logical point 
as they saw) of saying God’s hand was 
evidently in this event. 

It is an extraordinary story, full of 
dramatic incident, throwing a clear light 
upon the inability of men who had sought 
freedom for themselves to grant it to a 
woman who saw God’s love where they 
saw only His law, and who believed, as 


| 


they did not, in a covenant of grace by 
which individuals entered into direct re- 
lationship with God. How many more 
women were to pay the price of virtual 
martyrdom before the equality of their 
sex with men before God and the law was 
at last accepted! How many, of both 
men and women, were to give their lives 
for the sake of their faith in the inner light 
and its superiority over the printed word! 
Of all these Anne Hutchinson was a fore- 
runner, a gallant woman, a keen thinker, 
a self-sacrificing servant of all in need; 
so we feel when we read Mrs. Rugg’s sym- 
pathetic biography. - . 

If we take our picture of her from Win- 
throp and Weld, notoriously critics if not 
indeed enemies, we shall be inclined to 
agree with Dr. Park, John Cotton’s present 
successor, in his judgment, recently re- 
ported, that ‘‘she was the kind of woman 
that time mercifully disguises. She was a 
factious, ambitious woman, with a thirst 
for publicity and chafing under the re- 
straints of the time.’’ The same student 
of the times says that Anne, as a mystic, 
struck at Puritan hard-headedness and 
practical Christianity, and adds, some- 
what ungraciously, ‘‘We should pity her 
but we should also be thankful that she 
failed.’’ Of course the mystic declining to 
be told what to see with the inward eye 
and with the courage to describe things 
others have not seen, will always appear 
factious; of course the heretic, feeling con- 
strained to testify to the spiritual ex- 
periences which give him convictions 
which differ from those commonly ac- 
cepted, will always seem to seek publicity; 
but are we really glad that the mystics 
who have revealed to us the ground of 
our religious freedom failed? And did 
they fail? Did Anne fail? I wonder! 
I wonder whether the old First Church of 
Boston could have taken up its position 
on the liberal side of a later controversy 
if there had not been some who even then 
were willing to seem factious rather than 


see truth remain in bondage! 
EH Boss 


* * * 


A MESSAGE FROM THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE DOOLITTLE HOME 

In loving memory of their president, 
Dr. Conklin, the trustees of the Doolittle 
Home desire to thank his many friends 
who by pledge, contribution, or personal 
service helped to make the recent drive for 
the Building Fund of the Home such a re- 
markable success. Not only would they 
especially thank the division and local 


leaders of the campaign, but they would 


also remember with special recognition Rev. 
Charles A. Haney, general director of it 
all, to whose devotion and zeal the wonder- 
ful results were largely due. 

It was the careful, detailed study by Mr. 
Haney and his assistants of every part of 
the Doolittle Home organization that un- 
consciously helped it to meet the shock of 
Dr. Conklin’s death. Dr. Conklin’s spirit 
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still lives to inspire and to guide. The 
foundations he laid are strong and secure. 

Dr. Conklin had great faith in the Uni- 
versalist people. He loved them every 
one. He died supremely happy in the 
consciousness that not only had the goal 
been reached but that every pledge would 
be met as it came due. To care for these 
pledges is the immediate responsibility of 
the trustees of the Doolittle Home. It is 
also the immediate responsibility of each 
one who made a pledge to see that each 
payment is met promptly on the date 
agreed to on the pledge card. 

Within a few days those who contributed 
or pledged anything to the Building Fund 
will receive a personal letter of apprecia- 
tion. In the lower left hand corner of it 
will be indicated the amount of the pledge, 
the amount “‘paid to date,”’ if any, and the 
amount now due. 
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Each quarter, letters similar to this one 
will be sent to all of those whose pledges 
are met quarterly or in some other special 
way. 

Contributors are requested to make 
checks payable to the “‘Doolittle Home’’ 
and to send them to the clerk, Miss Kath- 
arine C. Bourne, 69 South St., Foxboro, 
Mass. Throughout the campaign Miss 
Bourne has acted as representative of the 
trustees, receiving all money contributed, 
and depositing it, by the use of a stamp of 


the Home, in the Foxboro National Bank. 


The special campaign office is now 
closed. Because of the crowded conditions 
of the Home the office is at the residence 
of the clerk. In sending your contribu- 
tions directly to her address you are assur- 
ing them the same care and attention they 
have received throughout the campaign. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Maas. 


THINKING OF SUMMER? 


Surely these very hot days Boston is 
producing just at the present time make 
one more than “‘think’’ of summer. We 
experience it, but what we really think 
about is how we can get away from the 
city for a week or two or perhaps longer. 
We think of the lovely beach, hard and 
sandy, from which breezes are blowing to 
the porch of ‘‘The Quillen’’ at Ferry 
Beach. The porch is nice and shady, 
partly screened, so we get just the beauty 
of seeing the ocean and feeling its cool 
breath without being exposed to its sun. 
Isn’t this then a summer suggestion— 
Ferry Beach Women’s Institute—July 26 
to August 2—the hottest part of the sum- 
mer, perhaps? Your Mission Study chair- 
man, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, says: ‘‘Don’t 
forget your best investment for next year’s 
success will be a representative at a Sum- 
mer Institute. Have you chosen one for 
Ferry Beach? Send one of your best 
workers and the results will be a still better 
worker. Are you looking for a place by 
the seashore to spend a week of recreation? 
At Ferry Beach you will find recreation 
and re-creation. Will you help to make 
the week of July 26-August 2 the best 
Institute Ferry Beach has ever had? 
Come and it will be true.”’ 

We know that Mrs. Folsom gives good 


advice. 
* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Not so many of our women are in the 
habit of going to Chautauqua in the sum- 
mer, but we are told that once you do visit 
this beautiful spot the urge is so great 
that you go again and again. We havea 
lester from the secretary of the Federation 
of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions 
of North America, a part of which is 
quoted: 

“Chautauqua, N. Y., is one of the 


garden spots of America. Its classic 
halls, large amphitheaters, beautiful walks, 
exquisite music, together with a variety of 
amusements, attract thousands every 
summer. People of every taste enjoy such 
a feast as is found in no other summer re- 
treat in the world. 

“Under these ideal conditions the ses- 
sions of the Chautauqua Foreign Mis- 
sions Institute are held. But large crowds 
go to Chautauqua for instruction and 
training in other lines who are wholly un- 
interested in missions. The missionary 
atmosphere of the Institute is such as to 
challenge these if they can be lured into 
one of the classes. Last year fourteen 
hundred and ninety-six were registered 
from forty-four states and several foreign 
countries. And yet there were thousands 
on the grounds unreached, some of them 
doubtless of your denomination. Here is 
an opportunity to interest a large number 
of people who will be reached in no other 
way. The thrilling messages delivered on 
the subject of missions might give them 
their first interest in this great enter- 
prise.” 

Why not go to Chautauqua and appoint 
yourself a delegate to find every Univer- 
salist woman on the grounds and invite 
them to attend the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference? This looks like a good piece of 
missionary work for some one. Will you 
do it, and at the same time enjoy the 
privileges and advantages that are offered 
at Chautauqua, possibly second to none in 
the country? Will you? 

Rev. John M. Foglesong and Mrs. 
Foglesong will be the resident host and 
hostess at the Unitarian-Universalist cot- 
tage on the grounds this summer. They 
have visived Chautauqua many times and 
doubtless will be glad to tell you much 
more about its beauties and opportunities. 
Their address at the present time is But- 
tonwoods, R. I. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
Annual Convention Boston, Mass., July 5 to 9, 1930 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 

On Tuesday, July 8, three Group Con- 
ferences will constitute a miniature In- 
| stitute. Miss Slaughter leads the one 
for Children’s Division workers, assisted 
! by Miss Harriet Yates of North Attleboro 
and Miss Bertha Porter of Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer will lead the 
conference for workers with Young People. 
' Rev. Francis W. Gibbs will conduct the 
conference on ‘‘Adult Education.’’ This 
subject is a phrase to conjure with just 
now. A few years ago the psychologists 
were telling us that the learning process 
stopped with adolescence. To-day they 
are wiser, and in countless ways the edu- 
eation of adults is being advanced. Shall 
we be satisfied with old-fashioned methods? 
Or shall we organize parents’ classes, 
forums, classes for peace education, for the 
study of missions, and other similar 
groups? Come to tell what you think 
and how to do it. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Rev. James F. Albion, D. D. 
will speak the challenging word 
on Tuesday evening which will 
send us all home to “‘carry on.’’ 


CONVENTION PLEASURES 

Boston offers so many interesting places 
to visit, both historical and recreational, 
that the time reserved for sight-seeing is 
certain to be well filled. Sunday and 
Tuesday afternoons and all day Wednes- 
day are free for these delightful uses. 

But the really most pleasurable and ex- 
citing part of the Convention will occur at 
the Church of the Redemption on Tuesday 
evening. This is the annual pledging of 
funds. Any person who has been present 
at this function at other conventions will 
agree that it is the time when we really 
let ourselves go and have some fun. We 
are expecting that Miss Mary. Frances 
Slaughter will be the ‘‘Extractor-in-Chief”’ 
this time. Don’t you call that poetic 
justice, to let ‘‘our Mary’’ make sure that 
we have the funds to do our work next 
year? Be sure to come with pledges 
authorized from the home folks and with 
your own hearts open to persuasion. 


“STANDARD SCHOOL” AT 


FERRY BEACH, MAINE 


Our Institute at Ferry Beach, Maine, is 
unique in several ways. It is the largest 
one held under our auspices, and it ranks 
as a “‘Standard School,’’ so recognized by 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. This means that it offers four 
Standard courses for International credit, 
and that its dean is authorized to award 
such credit. The four courses this year 
will be two in ‘‘Worship,”’ for the teachers 
of adolescents and of primary children, 
taught by Rev. Weston A. Cate and Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain, one in ‘‘The Teach- 
ing Message of the Church,” taught by 
Professor Ratcliff, which will define what 
our church is trying to give to those it 
trains, and one in “‘Story Telling,’ taught 
by Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer. There 
will also be an advanced Bible course, 
“Studies in the Prophets,”’ taught by Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and one for the young 
people, ‘““Youth and Religious Thinking,’ 
taught by Rev. F. B. Chatterton of Nashua, 
INGE 

But everybody knows that after all is 
said about the high standards of the class 
work at this Institute, it is the social and 
friendly elements that give the richest 
returns to those attending. The daily 
meeting at table, the prayers in which we 
join morning and evening, the entertain- 
ment projects that we work out in co-op- 
eration one with another, the cheerful 
participation in helpfulness to those who 
need which always occurs, are very real 
‘steps in religious education. The beach 
where we gather for the afternoon’s fun or 
the evening worship, the grove where we 

listen to the preacher’s words of challenge, 
these live afterwards in our memory and 


OUR 


make us something other than we would 
have been without Ferry Beach. 

When baggage is packed for Ferry 
Beach, it should include costumes for the 
Minstrel Show and for Stunt Night, music 
and musical instruments, and all other 
material which may help to make the so- 
cial hours a delight. Weneed everybody’s 
talents and everybody’s ideas to make this 
year’s season at Ferry Beach the best 


ever. 
* * 


GOOD POINTS FROM CHURCH 
CALENDARS 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Our church here is participating in the 
Tercentenary functions of the city. The 
church school is playing a generous part 
in the entertainment of the National 
Convention of the G. S. S. A. in July. 
Miss Edith Pierce is chairman of registra- 
tion and Mr. Choate of information. A 
half dozen people will appear in costume 
at the Sunday evening service. Plans 
have been made to have the school rep- 
resented at every session. 


Salem, Mass. 

The church school gave on Children’s 
Sunday ‘‘The Loveliest Thing,’”’ found in 
“Plays and Pageants for the Church 
School,’’ by Marie Johnson. The same 
pageant was given at Cleveland, Ohio, 
under the direction of Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman. 


Attleboro, Mass. 

Our school enrolled eight new pupils 
during June. It gave a Mothers’ and 
Children’s Party for the Beginners and 
Cradle Roll Departments under the su- 
pervision of Miss Grace Hamilton. Rep- 


resentation at the Boston Convention ,is 
among the plans, and also the sending of 
delegates to Summer Schools. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Children’s Day program at Brook- 
lyn included eight one-minute speeches on 
the theme: ‘‘What Our Class Has Done 
This Year.’’ The calendar for that day 
had a beautiful picture of ‘“‘Christ and the 
Children.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

This school gave the pageant, ‘‘The 
Lost Key,’’ on Children’s Sunday. Bibles 
were presented to the primary graduates. 
These are paid for, as is the regular cus- 
tom, by the Woman’s Association, a fine 
instance of co-operation. 


* * 


FINANCIAL FACTS 


The total amount pledged for our work 
at the Washington Convention was 
$4,120.04. Of this, $3,679.04 has been 
collected at this writing (June 15) and 
$441 remains unpaid. We expect to re- 
ceive a large part of this before July 1, 
when the year really ends, but, because of 
the early date of our Convention, our 
books had to be closed on June 15. 


* * 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


Accommodations during the Boston 
Convention may be secured by applying to 
Miss Mary Fessenden, 60 Hillside Ave., 
Malden, Mass. Rooms in lodging houses 
near the church $1 to $1.50 anight. Rooms 
in hotels $2 to $5. In making reservations, 
state clearly just what you want, for how 
many people, and for what time. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mr. William A. Nolting of Central Uni- 
versalist Church, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
cently elected moderator of the church, 
sent out a unique message to the members 
of the church in the form of a colloquy 
which resulted in an overflow service the 
next Sunday. Mr. Line preached a 
special sermon, ‘“‘Why I Am a Univer- 
salist,’’ which made a deep impression. 


Judge Roger S. Galer will address the 
Unitarians ‘“‘Association Week” at Star 
Island, August 2. Dean Lee S. McCol- 
lester of Tufts College will speak at the 
banquet August 8. Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., will give a 
series of lectures to the young people, be- 
ginning July 21. Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher of Haverhill is also a member of 
the faculty for the season. 


Prof. Edson R. Miles of St. Lawrence 
University received the honorary Doctor- 
ate of Divinity from Tufts College at the 
Commencement exercises on June 16. 


Prof. John Ratcliff of Tufts College will 
attend the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education at Toronto, Canada, 
June 23-29. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, preached in the First Church, 
Cambridge, on June 15. On June 22 he 
will preach in Hardwick before Eden 
Lodge, F. and A. M., in recognition of St. 
John’s Day, and on June 29 he will take 
the service in Attleboro for Rey. I. V. 
Lobdell, who is visiting and speaking at 
the Ohio Convention. 


Rev. and Mrs. O. S. Raspe of First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., were in Mor- 
risville, Vermont, over Sunday, June 15. 
It happened to be the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Mrs. Raspe’s graduation from 
People’s Academy in Morrisville. 


Dean Charles Marshall Poor of Lom- 
bard College has accepted the position of 
dean of Knox College, with which Lom- 
bard has become affiliated. Prof. C. M. 
Hanson of the department of education 
and Mr. E. Smith, instructor in Romance 
languages at Lombard, also have joined 
the Knox faculty. The going of these men 
to Knox has created an entirely different 
feeling among the students at Lombard, 
who have heretofore been hostile to the 
merger. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
and pastor of the Community Church at 
Danvers, Mass., is taking a party to 
Europe this summer, sailing from Boston 
on the Laconia of the Cunard Line, July 2. 
The tour includes Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Bavaria and the 
Passion Play, Switzerland, Italy and 


and Interests 


France. Miss Gladys H. Wright of 
Danvers, Miss Ruth Drowne, for the past 
year director of religious education at 
Malden, and Mrs. Josie Poole and her 
daughter, Miss Elsie Poole, of Canton, 
are members of the party, which will re- 
turn on the Berengaria leaving Cher- 
bourg Aug. 16. 


Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., of Law- 
rence, Mass., gave the annual address to 
the graduating class of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on May 28. The class numbered 
ninety-four. 


The address of both Dr. and Mrs. 
George E. Huntley during their European 
trip will be 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
Upon his return Dr. Huntley will act as 
interim pastor at Quincy, Mass. 


Tufts College conferred on Rev. Wil- 
liam Wallace Rose, D. D., of Lynn the 
degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology, 
extra ordinem, at Commencement June 16. 


Rev. W. W. Argow, D. D., for nine 
years pastor of the People’s Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., has recently accepted 
a call to the May Memorial Church, 
Unitarian, of Syracuse, N. Y., the church 
made famous by Dr. S. J. May, F. R. 
Calthorp, and J. N. Applebee. Dr. Argow 
is the author of a number of books and a 
contributor to Unity, and has been much 
in demand in Iowa as a preacher of occa- 
sional sermons. Dr. Argow will speak at 
Star Island July 6-12 and give the annual 
sermon before the Laymen’s League there. 


Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., exchanged pulpits on June 15 with 
Rev. W. A. Carrington, pastor of the 
Woonsocket Presbyterian church, who re- 
tires from the active ministry in July at 
the age of sixty-five. Dr. and Mrs. 
Ellenwood expect to spend a portion of 
their vacation at Chautauqua Assembly, 
New York, a short time at Northfield 
Summer School, three weeks at the Sum- 
mer School of Religious Education of 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., and visit their respective families in 
Chicago and Kansas. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D.D., 
pastor. The season here closes during the 
latter part of May, but the interest and 
attendance are keeping up in a most en- 
couraging way. Two hundred persons 
attended the fellowship dinner on Wednes- 
day evening, May 28, when the Easter 
class of fifty-six new members was given 
‘instructions as to the meaning of church 
membership,”’ ete. On Children’s Sunday 
five adults were received into church 
membership and four children were chris- 
tened. Mr. Kenneth Hutchinson, a mem- 


ber of this church who is now attending 
the Divinity School at St. Lawrence, re- 
turned home for the vacation and was given 
a hearty welcome. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. H. A. Hersey, pastor. 
On Sunday evening, June 8, we held the 
second annual Flag Day service, and had 
the co-operation of several churches. On 
the platform with the pastor were the 
Congregational, Methodist, African Meth- 
odist and Baptist ministers, Rev. E. B. 
Barber, former minister of this church, 
and Mr. George I. Gammie, reader in the 
Christian Science Church. In the con- 
gregation were nearly 250 persons widely 
representative of the churches and other 
organizations. The lodge of Elks, the 
Grand Army (with one man ninety-five 
years of age and another ninety) and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of Sons of Union Veter- 
ans attended formally. The occasion 
this year was marked by the presentation 
of two beautiful silk flags, an American 
and a Christian flag, by our ioyal deacon, 
Luman L. Hubbell, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Grace L. Lyon, in memory of Mr. Hubbell’s 
only son, Charles Gregory Hubbell, 
D. D.S., of New York City, a member of 
the Danbury Universalist church, who 
died recently. The minister prepared a 
special patriotic service and included sen- 
tences formally dedicating the flags. The 
salute to both flags was given under leader- 
ship of the Baptist minister. A_ brief 
biographical memorial address was given 
by Rev. Elliot Bates Barber, a friend 
of the Hubbell family. Another Christian 
flag was received and dedicated, for use in 
the Sunday school, presented by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, S. of U. V., through one 
of our laymen, Mr. Edward E. Goodale. 
The minister gave an address, ‘‘God’s 
Country,’’ which was published in full, 
with the biographical address and a gen- 
eral report, in both evening papers. “‘The 
Story of the Christian Flag’’ was prepared 
by the minister and read by the Christian 
Science reader. This story is now out of 
print, and since it is nearly impossible to 
find any information in usual reference 
books concerning the origin of the Chris- 
tian flag, we shall submit an abridged ver- 
sion for publication in the Leader soon. 
The enlarged Universalist choir, under the 
direction of our organist, Miss Adelaide 
Grabert, rendered the anthem, ‘‘How 
Beautiful upon the Mountains.’”’ Mr. 
James T. Bowman, of the Congregational 
church, sang two solos. Since coming to 
Danbury, March first, our minister has 
been in demand for addresses outside the 
church. He has spoken before the Ro- 
tary Club and he gave the Memorial Day 
address in the Empire Theater. The 
Danbury News and the Danbury Times 
publish weekly an abstract of the Uni- 
versalist sermons, and often publish in 
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full. Our Sunday school, under the new 
superintendent, Clifford Taylor, is pro- 
gressing. Our Y. P. C. U.,in continuous 
existence and good health from the very 
first years of Union work, holds a place 
among the most loyal and efficient in the 
‘denomination. .A remarkable proportion 
of young men and boys attend both the 
‘devotiona] and business meetings. Our 
Ladies’ Aid is very active and efficient in 
many lines of work. 


Massachusetts 


North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
Jr., pastor. During March and April 
Rev. Charles H. Puffer, D. D., of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., served us as interim pastor. 
The Comrades’ ‘‘Political Minstrels’’ in 
February, and their pancake supper in 
March, the Ladies’ Aid Easter sale and the 
“Deestrict School’’ with which it opened, 
have been sources of financial income and 
much enjoyment. The play, ‘“‘Old Acre 
Folk,’’ under Dr. Puffer’s direction, was 
presented the latter part of April to a full 
house, and has since then been repeated 
several times in near-by towns with great 
success. Our new minister, Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen, Jr., and family arrived May 1, 
An informa] reception was tendered them 
on Friday evening, May 9, which was well 
attended by our own folks and those of the 
other churches of the city. June 8 Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed with the younger 
members of our church school taking a 
prominent part in the morning service. 
Also, June 8 was visitation day, and under 
the direction of our chureh council a 
friendly call was made on each family con- 
nected in any way with our church. Plans 
are now under way for our school to co- 
operate with the schools of the city in the 
union Sunday school picnic the 21st of 
June; and also for our semi-annual church 
meeting, which ‘will be held this month. 

East Boston.—Rey. S. Laurine Freeman, 
pastor. Every one was delighted to have 
Miss Freeman with us for our Children’s 
Day service on June 8. This was her first 
visit to her church since last December. 
She conducted the service before a con- 
gregation of sixty-four. Four babies were 
christened. The church school reported 
an attendance of practically one hundred 
per cent; only two pupils were absent. 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, State Super- 
visor of Religious Education, conducted 
the services on June 15. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. Children’s Sunday was observed on 
June 8 by the largest congregation present 

_for several years. There were 231 present. 
The church was decorated with flowers 
appropriate for the occasion. Seven chil- 
dren were christened. Exercises, under 
the direction of Miss Shirley Morrell, were 
given by the children of the church school. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
Children’s Day exercises were held in the 
church on Children’s Sunday before a large 
congregation. Prizes and awards were 
distributed and the infant son of Mr. and 


Mrs. Frank Glidden was christened. 
Twenty-six Bibles and other books were 
given to pupils who registered perfect at- 
tendance for the past year. The pastor 
has been preparing the Sunday school 
lessons during the season. Hach month 
examinations were held on previous les- 
sons. A final paper was prepared review- 
ing the season’s work, the average for the 
year being taken, and two prizes in each 
of the three divisions of the school were 
awarded those having the highest averages. 
Fountain pens were given for the first 
prizes and pencils for second prizes. At 
the close of the service blooming fuchsias 
were distributed to all children. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Children’s Sunday was 
observed June 15. The church school 
presented a tercentenary pageant in six 
episodes entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Massa- 
chusetts.’’ The school has enjoyed a good 
year under the direction of Mr. N. A. 
Phillips and Mrs. L. L. Bullock. Twelve 
children were christened. 


New York 


Morris.—Rev. F. G. Leonard, pastor. 
A fine social was held at the parsonage 
by the Mission Circle on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 21. Over seventy persons 
were present, twenty of whom were from 
Oneonta. The program consisted of songs 
by Mrs. James MecNitt and Miss Dawn 
Mudge and recitations by Miss Mudge 
and Miss June Dixon. Rey. H. E. Rouil- 
lard of Oneonta gave a humorous mono- 
logue. Miss Charlotte Curtis and Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Wells of Oneonta gave a 
laughable sketch entitled ‘‘The Substitute 
Minister,’’ and Mr. Carr Hoteling of that 
city delighted us with a couple of songs. 
A fine lunch was served and the remaining 
time was devoted to games and social inter- 
course. Over sixteen dollars were raised. 
We wish to thank our Oneonta friends for 
their generous assistance. 


Ohio 

Belpre.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
Children’s Day was observed in the morn- 
ing of the first Sunday of June. One ser- 
vice of Sunday school and church was 
held. The program was the best for a 
number of years. Two children were 
christened. An unusual number were 
present. The pastor was recently called for 
the funeral of Frankie Penneybaker. He 
was a young man with a wife and one 
child. Although not a member of the 
church here he was and his father’s family 
are in sympathy with our faith. The 
funeral was at the home on Decoration 
Day. 

Little Hocking—Rev. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. A Children’s Day program was 
given the morning of June 8. The exer- 
cises were well given. Taking a printed 
program as the basis much supplementary 
material was added, making a fine ser- 
vice. The church was decorated with 
daisies and other flowers. Our Sunday 


school has increased in attendance this 
spring. This is in a small measure due to 
transients, the children of men working 
on the road that is being laid through the 
village. Yvonne Marie Foster, the four- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Milo 
Foster, was buried from the church, Sat- 
urday, May 24. She was ill but a short 
time. The father is a member of our 
Little Hocking church. The pastor con- 
ducted the funeral services. 


Frost.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. The 
Sunday school here, organized in the 
spring, is growing in interest. The pastor 


gives this church two week-evening ser- 
vices each month which are growing some 
in interest. Our State Superintendent, 
Mr. Stall, was expected at this church 
Sunday, June 15, for one or two services. 


North Carolina 


Outlaw’s Bridge.—Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, 
pastor. The interdenominational meeting 
at Outlaw’s Bridge on May 31 was a great 
success. Representatives came from Kin- 
ston Universalist church, and from neigh- 
boring Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Baptist churches. The Mission Circle 
also invited representatives from a Com- 
munity Club that has been conspicuous for 
socialservice. Appropriate addresses were 
made by Mrs. Jesse Outlaw, president of 
the circle, by Mrs. John T. Fitzgerald, 
who spoke on ‘‘Better Health,’”’ and by 
representatives from all of the neighboring 
churches. Mrs. Clayton Grady brought 
greetings from the Kinston Circle: Rev. 
W. B. Knox, Presbyterian, and Rev. C. W. 
Barbee, Methodist, were both present 
and had places on the program. The play 
“World Friendship,’’ was well rendered 
and warmly praised. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Hllen- 
wood, pastor. The Easter congregation 
was the largest during the present pastor- 
ate of ten and one-half years. Several 
new families have been added to the parish 
during the year. The primary depart- 
ment of the church school has the largest 
enrollment for several years. During the 
year our parish has made its final payment 
on our quota for the ‘‘Five Year Plan’’ of 
the Universalist General Convention, a 
total of $7,500. The Men’s League has en- 
joyed a successful season, with attendance 
at its monthly supper meetings ranging 
from sixty to ninety. The total earnings 
of the Woman’s Alliance for the year 
are approximately $2,500. The church 
received $650 toward current expenses; 
$500 was added to the building fund for 
the new church, and generous appropria- 
tions were made to various denomina- 
tional causes, and to local charities. Our 
young people, assisted by friends in the 
other churches of the city, presented a 
musical comedy in May which cleared 
$225 for their treasury. Regular devo- 
tional and study meetings of the Clara 
Barton Guild and the Y. P. C. U. have 
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been well attended, and encouraging gains’ 
in membership are recorded. AI] mission- 
ary quotas for the year in both organiza- 
tions have been paid in full. June 1 we 
received four new members into the church, 
making a total of thirteen since Jan. 1. 
Memorial Sunday, May 25, we had as our 
guests the “‘remnant’’ (five members) of 
the local post of the G. A. R., three of 
whom are members of our church, together 
with delegations from the allied patriotic 
bodies of the city. Children’s Day, June 
8, a program was given by the primary 
department of our school. Six children 
were christened. On June 22, Mr. Ellen- 
wood will celebrate with a special service 
and appropriate sermon the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ordination to the Uni- 
versalist ministry, which occurred in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
June 25, 1905, with Dr. Shutter as the 
preacher of the ordination sermon. Tak- 
ing part in the service also were Dr. Bis- 
bee (who just happened to be there), Dr. 
McGlaufin, Alan R. Tillinghast, Henry B. 
Taylor, and A. N. Alcott—all of whom 
have since been transferred to “‘the church 
triumphant.’’ 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 
Previously reported. .24~ 52.4. ss: 1,480 
Woonsocket, isle 24k peprcitcteat ees A 
Pasadenae Callen sos cei we cies 5 
HaiGole Halls SNVeoYinn an atest eum 6 
RGUA s, « ois eee eke Ee 1,495 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 70. Worcester, 


Mass., First, 12. East Boston, Mass., 4. 
Stoughton, Mass., 7. Quincy, Mass., 1. 
Woonsocket, R.1.,6. New Haven, Conn., 
8. Pasadena, Cal., 4. Hoopeston, Ill., 6. 
Rutland, Vt., 8. Total, 126. 

re 


INSTALLATION AT WEST SOMER- 
VILLE 


A congregation that filled the church 
participated in the recognition and in- 
stallation of Rev. Charles Priest Hall as 
pastor of the West Somerville (Mass.) 
Universalist church on Sunday evening, 
June 8. There were representatives from 
the various neighboring churches, Med- 
ford, Cambridge, Somerville, Arlington, 
and from the churches in Rhode Island 
with which Mr. Hall has had intimate 
associations in recent years, Providence, 
Pawtucket, and Valley Falls, of which 
he was pastor for fifteen years. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons conducted the 
service of worship. Rey. Rubens Rea 
Hadley of Arlington, who had been neigh- 
bor and friend of Mr. Hall in Rhode 
Island, gave a practical and thought- 
provoking address to the parish, which 
was followed by an unusual! address to the 
pastor by Dr. George E. Huntley. The 
welcome. to the community was given by 
Dr. George E. Leighton. The sermon 


given by Rev. William Couden of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a former pastor and the in- 
timate personal friend of Mr. Hall, was an 
inspiring application of the teaching of 
Pentecost to the occasion. It was a most 
auspicious establishment of the new re- 
lationship of this pastor to these people. 
* * 
A BEAUTIFUL RECOGNITION SER- 
VICE 


On Saturday, June 14, at 11 a. m., the 
first formal service was held in the me- 
morial chapel of the Tufts College School 
of Religion in honor of Rev. Lawrence W. 
Abbott and Mr. Donald Bruce Hoyt, two 
men who completed their academic work 
and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Theology at Commencement. 

Following the service the annual meet- 
ing of the alumni of the school was held, 
after which the alumni luncheon was 
served. 

In academic gowns and hoods the faculty 
and graduates filed in and took seats in 
the chancel as follows: Dean Lee S. Mc- 
Collester, Vice-Dean Clarence R. Skinner, 
Prof. Frank Oliver Hall, Prof. John Rat- 
cliff, Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bruce. Dr. 
van Schaick was with them and gave the 
invocation. ; 

Dean McCollester presided and wel- 
comed the congregation. He said this 
was the first formal service in the com- 
pleted chapel, as the organ pipes had 
only that morning been put in place. He 
declared that the new buildings would do 
two things for the school, give it atmos- 
phere and enable it to render more definite 
service to the college as a whole. 

Mr. Abbott and Mr. Hoyt each spoke 
of the ministry. Mr. Abbott analyzed the 
ministry and said it consisted of preach- 
ing, teaching, the conduct of worship and 
service as a pastor. Unless the minister 
leads effectively in worship, he declared, 
people will lose their capacity for worship, 
In all these ways through the example of 
Jesus the Nazarene the minister is to 
serve humanity. 

Mr. Hoyt discussed the ministry as a 
profession. A profession he described as 
having standards of preparation, and a 
code of behavior, A professional men, he 
said, could be held accountable for the 
service rendered. The ministry now in a 
way, he said, had all of the marks of a pro- 
fession. He added: ‘‘There is nothing a 
minister may not properly do which con- 
tributes to the enrichment of life. Our 
College Hill theological students some- 
times are criticised by professors because 
they do not manifest special interest in any 
one department. This is as it should be. 
A minister can not be just a chemist and 
be a minister.’’ 

In turn the professors then gave a brief 
message. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, head of 
the Department of Homiletics, declared 
that prevailing pessimism about the future 
of religion and the future of the church 
could not be justified. ‘‘The church,’’ he 


said, ‘‘will endure because it is founded on 
the deepest human needs. The church of 
yesterday was theological. The church 
of to-day is transitional. The church of 
to-morrow will be a church of love and ser- 
vice.’’ 

Prof. John Ratcliff described the im- 
portant contribution the ministry has 
made to education in the past. More 
than the minister realizes, he added, he is 
making a contribution to-day. ‘“‘He is a 
specialist in defining the ends and aims of 
living and education can not go far with- 
out knowing ends and aims. _The minister 
shows us a good thing. The educator 
shows us how the good thing can be 
brought about.’’ 

Dean McCollester especially empha- 
sized the clear-headed, noble service of the 
Vice Dean, Dr. Skinner, to both faculty 
and students. Professor Skinner, as re- 
quested, spoke on the contribution of the 
minister to social reorganization. He 
quoted Dr. Cabot as saying that every 
student in theological school should spend 
a year in visiting hospitals, almshouses, 
and similar institutions to prepare him- 
self for the cure of souls, Professor Skin- 
ner said he agreed with Dr. Cabot, but 
Dr. Cabot did not go far enough. “‘If we 
are to produce the type of individual Dr. 
Cabot wants,’ he said, ‘“we must change 
the complex society which in a thousand 
ways helps make the individual. The 
ministry to be a great ministry must be 
both the cure of souls and the building of a 
new society.’’ The minister he said ought 
to be omniscient, omnipotent, all loving. 
He must be up on the new knowledge of 
the scientists, he must be a man of power, 
if he is to change over a bad old world 
into a new good world, and he must have a 
love not limited by race, creed or nation. 

Dean McCollester expressed his grati- 
tude to Roy L. Frazee, son of the builder 
of the organ, who acted as organist both 
at this service and at the dedication. 

The Dean brought the service to a close 
with a few appropriate words followed by 
prayer and the benediction. 


* * 


FIFTH WORLD CONGREGATIONAL. 
COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 770) 

An American Good-will Pilgrimage has 
been organized in connection with the 
International Congregational Council meet- 
ing at Bournemouth, and a party of 600, 
including 450 visitors in addition to the 
150 official American delegates, sailed 
from New York on the Adriatic Saturday, 
June 14. Following the conclusion of the 
Council meeting the American Pilgrimage 
party will be entertained by the Congre- 
tionalists of London for four days, July 9 
to 12, the hospitality concluding with a 
banquet in the Guildhall, returning the 
banquet giving the British Pilgrimage in 
New York in 1928. 

Visits to many shrines of Congregational 
and Free Church history in England have 
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pen arranged after the entertainment in 
jondon. The original homes of most of 
e Mayflower Pilgrims of 1620 were at 
rainesborough on the River Trent and at 
crooby, some twelve miles west in Not- 
inghamshire. At Gainesborough to-day 
5 the John Robinson Memorial Church, 
amed in honor of the Pilgrims’ first pas- 
r, and at Scrooby is the manor house of 
Nilliam Brewster, later ‘‘Elder Brewster’’ 
f{ Plymouth, where services were held by 
he ‘“‘Separatists’’ until stopped by the 
heriff of Nottingham. In Boston, Lin- 
alnshire, are to be seen prison cells in 
"hich some of the Pilgrims were for a time 
nearcerated. At Southwark, London, is 
he Church of the Pilgrim Fathers, said 
a be the oldest Congregational organiza- 
ion in the world, and which also furnished 
ome of the members of the first Mayflower 
Pilgrims, and at Plymouth, England, is 
till to be seen the dock from which the 
Mayflower sailed on its initial voyage to 
nerica. 


* * 


DR. JOHONNOT TO RETIRE 


Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot, D. D., pastor 
of the Federated Church of Leicester, 
Mass., has announced his retirement from 
the active work of the ministry. Dr. 
Johonnot has served many important 
churches in both the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations and has done 
effective work in his last pastorate at 
Leicester. 

Dr. Johonnot was born in Newport, 
Me., on June 30, 1855. He is the son 
and the great-grandson of a soldier, for 
his father died in service in the Civil War 
and his great-grandfather fought at Bunker 
Hill. 

He was educated in the schools of Maine 
and at Bates College, from which he 
graduated in 1879. He graduated from 
Boston University Law School in 1882 and 
was admitted to the Suffolk County Bar 
in the spring of 1883, after which he prac- 
-ticed law in Boston for a short time. While 
in Boston he began attending Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke’s church and in the fall 
of 1885 he gave up his work and went to 
Harvard Divinity School. The next 
Easter he preached his first sermon at 
Leicester, Mass., in the Unitarian church, 
and was soon after called to be its pastor. 
On the first of September he began his 
work there and on Sunday, Sept. 12, 1886, 
he was ordained in this church. Just 
forty years later, to a day, he returned to 
Leicester to begin work there again. 

In the fall of 1888 he left his pastorate 
at Leicester to return to Harvard and 
finish his work there. The following 
Summer he was called to the Universalist 
church at Lewiston, Maine, where he 
remained until called to Unity Church, 
Oak Park, Ill., where he remained until 
June 30, 1910. 

_ After leaving Unity Church, Dr. Johon- 
‘not took a sabbatical year for study in 
Boston and in the fall of 1911 went to 
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Auburn, Maine, where he remained as 
pastor until] 1917. He then removed to 
Bellows Falls, Vt., where he served for 
nine years. 

Dr. Johonnot had planned to retire aiter 
leaving Bellows Falls, but while on a visit 
to Leicester he was urged to return to his 
“first love,’’ and agreed to do so for a year. 
Before the year was over, however, the 
First Congregational Church lost its pas- 
tor and the opportunity to unite the two 
churches presented itself, and Dr. Johon- 
not was asked by both churches to under- 
take this work. 

Since his sickness a year ago last winter, 
Dr. Johonnot has been obliged to restrict 
his activities and so a year ago, in May, he 
resigned, but was urged to remain for a 
year more to finish up the work of cement- 
ing the federation of the two churches. 
As he will soon be seventy-five years old, 
he has earned a vacation and rest, but he 
remarks that he ‘“‘hopes to recover enough 
this summer to do some more work, ere 
the, curtain falls.’’ He plans to go to 
Auburn, Me., in the fall to live, as he has 
business interests there, and because it is 
near the old homes of both Mrs. Johonnot 
and himself and the college from which 
he graduated, as well as the scenes of two 
pastorates. 

THE TWO CEMETERIES AT MUR- 
RAY GROVE 

There are many phases to the work that 
is carried on at our national shrine. One 
which engages the interest of the thought- 
ful is the development of the two ceme- 
teries, the old, in which the body of 
Thomas Potter was interred, and the new, 
made sacred by the ashes of Dr and Mrs. 
Bisbee, Mrs. Petty and Dr. Sweetser. 
There will be a meeting of the Cemetery 
Association at Murray Grove on Saturday 
afternoon, Aug. 16, at which important 
plans will be made. Correspondence in 
regard to the purchase of lots should be 
addressed to Mr. James C. Krayer, 309 
Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Pa. 

* * 
CHURCH AT COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., 

OPEN THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Cooperstown has become a very popu- 
lar summer resort. Large numbers of 
people from New York City and other 
centers of population reside here through 
the warm season. The location is almost 
ideal. Surrounded by towering hills, Lake 
Otsego is a beautiful body of water, known 
far and wide through the tales of J. Feni- 
more Cooper, who resided at Coopers- 
town, on the southern extremity of the 
Lake. 

The pastor of the Universalist church 
located here will keep open its doors 
through the summer. Because of the 
greatly increased population at this 
season he has felt that it would be the 
wise thing to do. 

A number of ministers from other parts 
of the state have kindly consented to 
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preach here at different times. So the 
local pastor will be ably assisted in the 
work, and a very helpful season is antici- 
pated. Among others, Dr. van Schaick, 
editor of the Christian Leader, and Dr. 
Leining, Rey. W. H. Skeels, Rev. Rufus 
Dix, Rey. Clinton Moulton, all of New 
York State, will preach on different oc- 
casions. : 

The writer of this notice will esteem it a 
great favor if friends of the Universalist 
Chureh coming to Cooperstown for the 
summer will attend our services on Sun- 
day forenoons. And if there are those 
among them who can assist in the music, 
he will be delighted to secure their help. 
Would this not be good for those who give, 
as well as those who receive? 

If you come to Cooperstown, come to 
church. 

Thomas Chapman, Minisier. 
VISITATION DAY AT DOOLITTLE 
HOME 

The program for the two services in 
Foxboro on Visitation and Donation Day, 
June 24, is practically complete. Speakers, 
bright, brief, and breezy, will include Rev. 
C. P. Hall, Rev. S. R. Brooks, Rev. C. O. 
Smith, Rev. C. A. Haney and Dr. J. S. 
Lowe. These will be heard at the Congre- 
gational church, the service to begin 
promptly at 11 a.m. 

At 2 p. m. at the Home a service in 
memory of Dr. Conklin will be held. The 
speakers here are to be Dr. G. E. Leighton 
and President John A. Cousens of Tufts 
College. Please take due notice and come 
with an offering, a donation, and the spirit 
of Christian benevolence. 

* * 
HONORING MRS. SAMPSON 

The church and Sunday school at North 
Weymouth, Mass., celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of sthe services of Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson as superintendent of 
the Sunday school in connection with the 
Children’s Day exercises on Sunday, June 
8. Mrs. Sampson has been a member of 
the school for a longer period. 

At the close of the exercises for the day, 
the assistant superintendent, Albert For- 
bush, Jr., took the platform and called on 
representatives of every class to go to the 
vestibule. Almost immediately these 
representatives, seventeen in number, 
reappeared, led by the youngest carrying a 
bouquet of sweet tea roses. The size of 
the bouquet increased with the size of 
the representative, and they presented 
Mrs. Sampson with seventeen bouquets as 
symbols of their gratitude and affection. 

On Wednesday night the church gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Sampson a _ reception. 
There was an orchestra of fourteen pieces 
and delicious refreshments were served. 
Rey. Clarence R. Eaton, who was a class- 
mate at Tufts of Mr. Sampson and whose 
father was'a minister at North Weymouth, 
was one of the speakers. Rev. Eric Ayer, 
pastor of the church, Rev. John Brush of 
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Norwood, former pastor, and Rev. William 
Sewall, pastor of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, made appropriate addresses, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sampson responded. Mr. 
Brush made one of his inimitable ad- 
dresses and presented Mrs. Sampson with 
a handsome electric banjo clock, the gift 
of the parish. Mr. Arthur G. Sampson, a 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Sampson, golf editor 
of the Boston Herald, and coach at Tufts 
College, presented gold pieces in behalf of 
members of the family. 

Mrs. Sampson is a former president of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Association and Mr. Sampson is a 
member of the State Board. Mr.and Mrs. 
Sampson will spend the summer at their 
camp near Monmouth, Me. 


Notices 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 

The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* 6 
Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The forty-second annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Boston, Mass., in the 
Church of the Redemption, beginning at 7.30 p. m. 
on July 9, 1930. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and election of officers for the ensuing year, for ac- 
tion on the revision of the constitution, and for the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary. 
ae 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 88th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention will be held in Waterloo, Ia., June 24 
and 25, the auxiliaries meeting in connection. The 
first session will be at 10 a.m. Tuesday. Rev. Frank 
D. Adams of Detroit, Mich., and his wife are among 
our speakers and visitors. The occasional sermon 
is by Rev. Laura B. Galer. The newly chosen pas- 
tor, Rev. Edna Pearl Bruner, will be present. Those 
wishing entertainment will write Mrs. Chas. Shane, 
1207 Independence Ave. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
eo 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church, begin- 
ning June 15. 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D. D., of the Church 
of the Disciples, will preach June 15, and the other 
speakers will be as follows: Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, 
Second Church in Boston, June 22; Rev. Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, Jr., Chicago’ Theological Seminary, 
June 29; Rev. Howard Partington, Addison Street 
Church, Nottingham, England, July 6; Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington Street Church, July 13; 
Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretAry of the 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 3; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug. 17; 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rey. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 


Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-President of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 


July 19. Opening for guests. 
July 20. Sermon by Rev. Charles Elsworth Petty. 
July 26. Stereopticon Lecture, Rev. Thomas 


Edward Potterton, D. D. 


July 27. Sermon by Dr. Potterton. 
Aug. 3. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 4. Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 


by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 

Aug. 9. Birthday Party. 


Aug. 10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Aug. 14. Amnual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association, 


Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 


Aug. 16, Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 
Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 
Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 


ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 
Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 
Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 
Aug. 24-Sept.1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W.N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 
Aug. 30. 
Aug. 30. 
Aug. 31. 
Sept. 1. 
Sept. 1. 


Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 
Masquerade. 
Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Boat ride. 
Closing. 
* 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 

Opening Day—July 7. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 12-19. 

Sunday School Week—July 19-26. 

Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—<Aug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 
First assignments of rooms will be made on June 15. 

3 
MURRAY GROVE 


Notice of reservations for Murray Grove for the 
season of 1930 should be made to Mary S. Living- 
stone, 1834 W. Venango Street, Philadelphia, and 
not to Miss Spencer of New York as advertised on 
blotters and other circulars. Notices may be sent to 
the above address till July 17, after that date to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Vermont and Province of Quebec 
will be held in the Universalist church, Springfield, 
Vt., Tuesday, June 24. Reports from state officers, 
from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from chair- 
men of departments will be heard. 

There will be election of officers, and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come be- 
fore this meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
+) 

UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

CHURCH 
Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
join in union services with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, will be in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 will be in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 in Mt. Pleasant Church. 
Each church will supply preachers for four Sundays. 
The Universalist contingent will be Dr. Harold Mar- 


shall on June 22, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 
and July 13, and Dr. Roger F. Etz on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else 
where the National Memorial Church will be open 
visitors from 1 to 3 p. m. It will also be open weel 
days from 9 to 1. Universalists visiting Washingto1 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity 
visit their other home church. 

Pa 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Walter A. Tuttle from 
Massachusetts Convention, dated May 12, 1930. 
Renewed lay license of Henry H. Metealf, to ex 
pire April 27, 1933. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ee 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865, 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 


Obituary 


Charles S. Newton 


On June 9, Charles S. Newton of North Orange, 
Mass., aged sixty-eight, died in the Heyward Me 
morial Hospital, Gardner. No person in the com- 
munity would be missed more than Mr. Newton. 
He had lived in North Orange the greater part of 
his life and was loved and respected by everybody. 
Genial, upright, sympathetic, ever ready to help 
in case of need, his passing leaves a vacancy that can 
not easily be filled. He was a helpful member of 
the Grange and a loyal supporter of the Universalist 
church. Besides two sisters, he leaves a wife and 
daughter and a son, the Rev. Clifford Newton, pas 
tor of the Universalist church in Stafford, Conn. 

The funeral services, conducted by his pastor, 
Rev. C. F. McIntire, were held in the church ang 
were largely attended. 


JTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution . 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated treins and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 
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For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| Se 
‘CHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS | 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


| Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
| 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


I XA7EDDING 
) INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


| The Corner Stone 7 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
| By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
. John Arrives. 
New Friends Appear. 
The Parting of the Ways. 
Off the Trail. 
Cupid Goes to Church, 
John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
The Call of the Spirit. 
Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
“The Lord Will Provide.”’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 
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RTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
aper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
ith ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
uae. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 

bound in brown 

leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


seal] limp ooze 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Commencement Gowns 
Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 

Caps and IHoo0ds 


Best Quality 


Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect} v- 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Se! or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Afase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ¢ 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1366 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Bosten 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


The teacher was explaining things to 
the class, and as an example to illustrate 
the idea she was trying to get across, she 
said: ‘“‘For instance, I want to introduce 


water into my house. Iturnit on. The 
pipes and taps are ail in order, but I get 
no water. Can any one tell me why?” 

“TI know, Teacher,’ spoke up a smali 
boy. ‘‘You didn’t pay your water bill!’’ 
—Christian Endeavor World. 

* * 

“To what do you attribute your great 
age?’ asked the city visitor of Grandpa 
Eben Hoskins. 

“TI can’t say yit,’’ answered Grandpa 
cautiously. ‘“They’s several 0’ them testi- 
monial fellers a-dickerin’ with me.’’— 
Border Cities Star. 

* * 

Young Husband: ‘“‘It seems to me, my 
dear, that these pancakes are rather 
heavy.” 

His Bride: ‘‘Then I’m afraid you’re a 
poor judge, for the cook book says they 
are light and feathery.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

Judge: ‘You stole eggs from this man’s 
shop. Have you any excuse?’ 

Accused: ‘‘Yes, I took them by mistake.” 

Judge: ‘‘How is that?” 

Accused: “I thought they were fresh.’’— 
Lustige Blaetter. 

Said Four-Years-Old to Three-Years- 
Old: “Hazel, what do you want Santa 
Claus to bring you?’ 

Without hesitation came the reply: 
‘‘Nussing. I want to be bad.’’—Parents’ 
Magazine. 

* * 

All persons are requested to clean up 
their premises and deposit same in the 
alleys. The city will furnish vehicles to 
haul same away.—W. J. Smoots, Mayor.— 
Spearfish (S. D.) paper. 

* * 

Customer (in drug store): ‘‘A mustard 
plaster.”’ 

Drug Clerk (force of habit): ‘‘We’re 
out of mustard; how about mayonnaise?” 
—Judge. 

* * 
DEATH CLAIMS 
RESIDENT HERE 
FOR SHORT TIME 
—Sioux City Journal. 
* * 

Another nice thing about a radio sermon 
is that other people don’t turn and stare 
at you when the preacher denounces your 
pet sin.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

Girl at Game (watching huddle on the 
field): ‘‘There, they’re at it again! I do 
hope Bill won’t repeat that story I told 
him last night.’’—Siren. 

“What is a pedestrian, Daddy?’’ 

“Tt is a person with a wife, daughter, 
two sons, and a car.”’—Aera. 
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